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Editorial. 


ONDLY do we hope, fervently do we pray, that 
this mighty scourge of war may speedily pass 
away. Yet if God wills that it continue until 
all the wealth piled by the bondman’s two 
hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil shall 

be sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn with the 

lash shall be paid by another drawn with the sword, as 
was said three thousand years ago, so still it must be 
said, ‘The judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether.’”’ ‘These words which the birthday of Lincoln 
recalls, accepted with little question by us when they 
were uttered, may explain to us the spirit in which un- 
doubtedly the greater war is now continued, and sug- 
gestions of peace refused. It is not to be questioned 


se 


that a similar spirit sustains those to-day who fight in 


behalf of a liberty for nations such as was won in this 


country for one nation. No doubt those who fight 


with a sense of having been cheated. goe 
_ tramping to be able to tell other people just what it is 


against them feel they are fighting for liberty for them- 
selves, just as men in the South felt that fighting for 
their State was fighting for liberty. The result which 
will mean most for human freedom and for international 


- union is what we should desire, and what we pray that 
peace will assure. 
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“NOTHING is experience which you don’t have to do,” 
was the exclamation of a character in a recent novel, 
and it pricks the bubble of revelation from which we 
expect to learn other sides of life from the inside. We 
go away from most stories of experimental experience 
The man who goes 


to be a tramp, who lives in slums to know just what 


people feel who live there, who tries to get various sorts 


of experience for the sake of telling us what the other 
half of the world needs from us, fails of his purpose for 
this one reason,—it is he that is having the experience, 
not the people whose experience we wish to know. For 
this reason we are misled: we apperceive sufferings as 
they would be if we were in them, not as they are to 
the people who undergo them. Toil becomes something 
the story of which toilers would laughfat, our;sympathy 
does not touch what needs it, and remedies} lose, their 
way. The worst effect is that with some reason pleas 
are called sentimental, because a sentiment is read into 
them which does not,exist and the sentiment at the bot- 
tom just fails to be reached. 
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Tse Unitarian church in Wichita, Kans., has had an 
unusual experience even for a Unitarian church 1m partibus 
infidelium. Efforts to burn the church were lately.made 
by placing inflammable material near the church door. 
We are used to thinking that fagots have gone out of 
style, but this revival of the fashion shows, that they are 
still in the disposition. What particular teaching this 
modern ecclesiastical firebug may have been offended by 
is not known. Doubtless he would think it so inimical 
to public welfare, and to welfare hereafter, as to justify 
him in using desperate measures. His is an extreme 
case of what in various degrees gets inside the line of 
- tolerance everywhere. When people disagree with pub- 
lished opinions from a university chair, an editorial sanc- 
tum, a pulpit, or any other source they can reach, fagots 
in one way or another are still lighted. The result is a 
- caution sometimes reaching cowardice. We have heard 
of financial leaders who have no politics and allow their 
families to have no politics or public convictions on any 
- subject, however imperatively moral, which might offend 
their patrons. We could suggest a better way of getting 
freedom than by truckling,—nor would it be by truculence. 
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MEETINGS called to protest against the deportations 
going on in Belgium, and wherever they may be inflicted, 
were disturbed in some American cities by persons who 
considered such a protest offensive. In one case the 
meeting was rudely interrupted by a crowd of men who 
yelled while invited speakers were presenting their case, 
and carried their proceeding to the point of riotous dis- 
order. One would have supposed them to be a crowd 
of hoodlums by their behavior and spirit, but they were 
led by some most respectable citizens. The pretension 
was that they were contending for freedom of speech, 
though their spokesman admitted he knew that the 
meeting was called not for discussion, but for protest. 
It is mob freedom, not real freedom, which is thus exem- 
plified. ‘The call for the meeting was so plain that mere 
presence implied sympathy. ‘The disingenuous plea that 
suppression of discussion under such circumstances vio- 
lates freedom is false on its face. Forcing discussion, 
interrupting and disrupting a presentation of a cause 
by responsible persons for a specific purpose, is itself a 
flagrant violation of free speech. ‘Those who use the 
name of freedom in such a manner disgrace it. That 
they should not join in protest against conditions worse 
than slavery is a reproach to them. ‘That they should 
defend them is shame—indefensible shame. 
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Durinc the flood of 1913, at the city of Logansport, 
Ind., about a hundred cadets of a military school went to 
the rescue of the imperilled people. Receiving the call 
at midnight, by 3 a.m. they had loaded four cutters 

_weighing three thousand pounds each on flat cars, and 
arrived at the scene at sunrise. For two days they 
worked without rest, in dangerous currents, among wires 
and treetops, and took fourteen hundred people from 
the inundated district. After this extraordinary strain 
they returned unexhausted, with swinging step, and 
singing as they went. ‘The narrator of this event remarks 
that the pupils of a civilian school would have been just 
as anxious to lend the aid that these cadets did, but that 
they could not have done it. ‘This shows a side of such 
training which takes away the reproach of militarism. 
The advantages of disciplined preparation, thorough 
organization of forces needed in peace as well as in war, 
and of physical and moral training, gained in this way 
as in no other, must be taken account of in all discussions 
of civic duty. The number of ministers, professors, and 
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Plattsburg camp is significant in the same dir 
us not forever name it “military discipline”; le 
it ‘‘national discipline.” ' 


JUDGMENT, as it is commonly exercised, is like a service 
rifle in firing-practice,—its kick is more hurtful than its 
execution. Most people are unconscious that in their 
estimates of literary value, their criticism of music and 
of painting, their opinions on most subjects on which they 
express them, judge themselves more than their object. 
They show how little they know about the matter they 
are judging. ‘To be sure, “they know what they like,” 
but that is just what shows how little they know of what 
they ought to like. ‘This reflection is a comfort to those 
who suffer wounds, even the faithful wounds of a friend. 
Criticism ought never to make any one uncomfortable. 
If it is able criticism, one can only be thankful for it, as 
one thanks a person who sets him on a wished-for path, 
if it is foolish criticism, one need only smile that it has 
not reached home, and let the critic, rather, feel discom- 
fited. We can seldom employ the saying about casting 
pearls before swine, but it is often a satisfaction to think — 
of it. s 
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LOVING one’s enemies is a business few undertake or 
much believe in, but more of it goes on than any one 
realizes. A good many people give and would give just . 
what the saying counsels without thinking about the 
difficulty. There is one thing about an enemy that 
specially draws one to him. We generally know where 
he stands. His honest hostility is more admirable than 
a friend’s careful trimming. An uncompromising oppo- 
nent is more to our mind than a compromised associate. 
We love him for his sincerity and for his plainness. We 
do not feel with him what Manning told his brother 
Cardinal, Newman, that with him he felt he did not —— 
know whether he was on his head or his feet. Such a 
bond is a not a sentimental one or one of mere admira- 
tion; it is a real bond, uniting enemies in a real union 
of mutuality and dependence. ‘They are joined in honor, 
and in the affection of honor, however far apart they 
may be in other respects; and such a bond may go far 
to restore good feeling and change enmity to good-will. 


God and Prayer. 


A number of American scientists have been asked by — 
Professor James Henry Leuba to indicate whether or 
not they believe in ‘‘a God to whoim one may pray in the 
expectation of receiving an answer. By ‘answer’ I mean 
more than the subjective psychological effect of prayer.” 
Dr. Leuba explains that his purpose was not tolearn the 
religious belief of these men but only ‘“‘whether they be- 
lieved in a particular concept of God, without which 
Christian worship, as now practised, cannot continue.” __ é 

If the results of this inquiry are somewhat disconcerting _ 
as statistics, it may be proper to reflect that for along 
time the clergy have failed in their preaching to elucidate _ 
the nature and grounds of faith and so to promote clarit: 
in the mind of the laity. The value of the census is, 
however, impaired by a difficulty inherent in the form 
of the test question. Not every devout Christian asks 
that his prayer and worship shall have an effect : 
than that described as psychological, even when h 
most assured of the reality of God and of divine influ 
A modern Christian may regard as impiety any p 
that God should discard his chosen or 
nature and so furnish a demonstrable 
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hip not as magic 
v ith Person, and the “answer” 

It he seeks by such communion is the in- 
ication of all that spiritual endowment by which he 
; likeness to This result, which enables him to 

_ support and even transform the difficulties of experience, 
may be described as a subjective psychological effect of 
__ prayer, and some persons, conceivably, imagine that there 
is no grace of God in the experience simply because they 
have failed to reflect on the problem involved. The 

___- notion once prevailed that grace was a kind of power or 
energy infused into man by ritual processes, a kind of 
4 substance magically procured through other processes 


than a conscious yielding of self to truth and goodness as 


“- God’s self-disclosure to the souls. The worshipper sought 
ean ‘“‘answer’’ more than subjective and psychological and 
did not need to profess a conscious realization of the bless- 
sing «obtained. Even when Calvinism made grace a 


_ transformation of the will, there were preachers who held 
that the transformation could be by-a divine coaction 
during a man’s sleep. Such traditions have confused 
the understandings of men and the studies of the sociolo- 
gists and secular historian examined by Dr. Leuba have 

oy probably not qualified them to make the most thoughtful 

of replies. The reply which many a theologian would 

f make would use the language of Tauler: God works in 

pre _the depths of the soul whose powers He employs. 

: It might be profitable to question these scientists as to 

. the communion they enjoy with a loved human friend 
whose glance or silent handclasp thrills and exalts them 
to purer and nobler being. How would they express the 
“more than subjective, psychological” effect? The 

friend is a real being and is said to make or give or cause 

— the exaltation. Can the scientist neatly formulate this 

spiritual causation? Jonathan Edwards, of no mean 
intelligence, tried to enable his hearers to ‘distinguish 

by sense between the influences of the spirit of God and 
the natural operations of the faculties of our own minds.” 
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The effort was a failure. He did, indeed, reach the valu- 
_-__ able insight that the religious functioning of consciousness 
. in meeting the divine object was not an intellectual 
j functioning but an esthetic (non-logical) response to the 


worthfulness or ‘‘excellence” of the object, and it was in 

- the very immediacy of that vital response that Edwards 
~2 thought to find the distinguishable divine action. He 
: failed, however, to reveal anything discriminable from an 
, activity of our consciousness. We are left to faith in the 
=: validity of our religious consciousness just as we must 

_ have faith in our perception of physical reality. 

The vivid religious experiences studied by William James 

~ _ are cases of intense emotional realizations of a truth already 
present to the mind with a blessed invigoration resulting 
from this deep and complete realization of the truth; and 
with whatever diversity of names and expressions, the 

a _ truth seems to be always one and the same. It is the 
truth of the friendliness or love of God to the weak and 
___ sin-sick soul. Simply, the intenser experiences of this 
sort culminate in a “sense of presence’’ of this Divine 
Fatherhood, a sense which is not vouchsafed to every 
hour. The believer can travel long on the sweet assurance 
of the more privileged hours and from these more vivid 
___ realizations know that he is not without God in any hour 
_ when the Word of God lays hold of his being with sancti- 
fying constraint. We can be content to think that God 
10ught present to our minds as a medium of his 
cation to us. How, indeed, should a con- 
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‘tmnotions of their own spirit should be unable to profess 

an “answer” to prayer more than subjective and psycho- 
logical, even though they do not thereby mean to pro- 

nounce the experience an illusion or to deny the trans- 

cendency of God. ‘There have been and there are Chris- 

tians worshipping and believing in a personal God who 

might hesitate to answer Dr. Leuba’s test question in the 

affirmative. They might unjustly be added to the list 

‘described as sceptical. 


Frederick Douglass. 


February, which is rich in anniversaries,—the month 
of Washington’s and Lincoln’s births,—is signalized this 
year by the centenary of the birth of Frederick Douglass. 
There are more reasons for wide observance of this anni- 
versary than Douglass’s color and his services to the 
colored race. He was a distinguished orator; he rose 
from low position to just prominence; he was also of 
white ancestry; he rendered great service to the nation; 
he demonstrated the possibility of overcoming the dis- 
advantage of race and servitude. 

Douglass was born in slavery under the name of Bailey, 
which he changed to Douglass when he came to live-in 
Massachusetts. Whatever advantage came to him in 
having a white man for a father was augmented by the 
fact that his mother possesssed exceptional intelligence. 
Not until he was twenty-four years old did he show what 
was in him. He had worked three years in New Bedford 
as a day laborer, and, having spoken at an anti-slavery 
meeting at Nantucket, he was appointed an agent of 
the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society. After this 
experience, on account of the danger of being returned 
to the slavery from which he had escaped, he went to 
England, and for two years lectured throughout Great 
Britain, gaining wide sympathy for the cause of abolition. 
The raising of the sum necessary to purchase his freedom 
permitted his return to this country in 1847. To him 
belongs part of the credit for the employment of Negro 
troops, and two sons served in the Union army. 

An important fact in Douglass’s career was his atti- 
tude toward the abolition movement. Only at first did 
he take the extreme abolitionist position. After 1851 
he left the Garrison disunionists and joined the more 
conservative political abolitionists. He did not approve 
of John Brown’s movement, and took no part in it. 
After the war he became a popular lecturer, served as 
editor and in various political offices, having been from 
1889 to 1891 the American minister and consul-general 
in the Republic of Haiti. He died in 1895. 

The lesson which the colored people may draw from 
the example of Douglass is one of inspiration. Like 
their later great leader, Booker Washington, himself also 
a speaker of rare power, Douglass achieved success in 
spite of the greatest disadvantages,—we must say also 
because of them. He proved also, as did Washington, 
that the advancement of his race comes through achieve- 
ment and not through excitement, through wise utiliza- 
tion of opportunity, through a just moderation, more 
surely and durably than through extreme demands and 
the provocation of antipathy. 

For the white people of the land Douglass did so much 
to free,—since slavery was a worse curse to the country 
than to the slaves,—the anniversary has a value needing 
special understanding at the present time. Whether 
they like it or not, the fact that Douglass was partly 
white brings the favored race into association with 
grateful tributes. It is a curious inversion of actuality 
that this fact should commonly lead to an opposite infer- 
ence. When it is wished to emphasize the inferiority of 
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the colored race such exemplary eminence is accounted 
for by the white infusion, but if any claim be advanced 
on this ground for recognition, the colored blood is con- 


py sidered all-embracing. ‘The mixture is cause for even 
i more rather than less race prejudice. It divides in opin- 
jon what has been united in blood. The eloquence and 
oa extraordinary ability of Douglass should in all con- 


he sistency be celebrated among white people as well as 
-' among colored people. : 
In the decision of the question now before the Supreme 
Court, and shortly to be argued, on which hangs a funda- 
mental right of the colored citizen to have the use of his 
property, and to acquire property where he may, such 
a fact as the Douglass centenary celebrates might well 
- be considered. Since white and black came so closely 
together as in his blood, and so successfully, the fear 
that a neighborhood would be polluted by the residence 
of colored persons, otherwise unobjectionable, may be 
counted negligible. D. 


Ee American Cnitarian Association. 
Certain Immediate Needs. 


At the annual meeting of the Association last May the 
representatives of the churches unanimously pledged them- 
selves to raise not less than $75,000 for the support.and 
aggressive extension of the varied activities of their 
Association, and also $45,000 for the better equipment of 
{~- our new churches and missions. It is impossible to be- 
lieve that the people of the churches will neglect to pro- 
_ | ——s vide the absolutely essential $75,000. It remains true, 
however, that nine months of the fiscal year have elapsed 
and that only one-third of the needed sum has thus far 
been received by the treasurer. 

I want now to call attention to the need of the $45,000 
for new equipment, and particularly to four opportunities 
which ought to be immediately provided for. In these 
four cases the directors of the Association, acting for and 
in the name of the churches, have pledged the co-opera- 
tion of our whole fellowship, under certain agreements 
with the local societies, and the time has come when these 
pledges must be redeemed. 


. I. ‘The completion of the building fund of the Society 

at White Plains, N.Y., is a cause which ought to appeal 

<7 to every one who recognizes that there is no better field 
i for the enlargement of the influence of our cause than 
223 ~ the suburban towns and cities about New York. The 
a New York suburbs are rapidly filling up with young 
w married people or with families who move out of the city. 
e The Society in White Plains is composed of alert and 
Barr .> earnest people, mostly new-comers to the town. ‘The 
ee Association acquired, some time ago, an excellent lot for 
x" 3 a church building, and further agreed that when the 


‘ Society had raised its share of the cost of the proposed 
com building, the sister churches would be asked to add 
Bf $2,000 to the building fund. The local Society is now 
within a few hundred dollars of the fulfilment of its part 
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of this agreement. I venture to believe that there are 
2 people in our churches who have faith in such an enter- 
im prise, and who will enable the directors of the Associa- 
os tion now to fulfil their pledge. : 
: II. In Stockton, Cal., there is another eager group 
¥ of new-comers who have organized themselves as a Uni- 
ey tarian church. They are led by a young minister who has 
oe, won the confidence and affection of the community 
ne through his public-spirited activities. He graduated from 


the Pacific School for the Ministry two years ago and has 
_ had no other charge than the new movement in Stockton., 
The directors of the Association in this case agreed that 
when the members of the local Society had raised among 
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themselves enough money to build a mode 
sister churches, through their Association, would p : 
alot. The time has now come for the fulfilment of that ~ - 
agreement. An admirable lot has been selected on a < 
conspicuous corner in a growing residence section. The 
cost is $1,700. What friend or friends will now come 
forward to complete this transaction and provide the 
church in Stockton with its new home? . 

III. In Sanford, Me., a movement which was begun 
several years ago, and which sprung up too rapidly for 
healthy growth, is now taking real root under the wise 
and patient leadership of Rev. George F. Pratt. Thus 
far the meetings of the Society have been held in the : 
ample Town Hall. ‘The church has been self-supporting, 
but has never had a home of its own. Now the time has 
come for a building enterprise. ‘The directors of the 
Association, again acting for the churches that have chosen 
the directors to be their representatives, agreed that 
when the Society should have raised not less than $12,000 
for the building, the sister churches, through their Asso- 
ciation, would then buy, at a cost of $6,500, the lot which 
the Society has already chosen. The Society has now 
raised its quota and I appeal for generous contributions 
toward the purchase of the lot. 

IV. At Albany, N.Y., there is another urgent need 
and a great opportunity of service. Acting for our 
fellowship we wish and expect to co-operate heartily with 
the church in Albany in acquiring a new building in a 
better location. A lot has been selected west of the - 
State Capitol and just opposite the great State Normal - 
School. It is a conspicuous site as it is a triangular lot 
at the junction of two important streets. It is proposed 
that the Association buy the lot at a cost of $9,500, and 
that the Society, with the proceeds of the sale of the 
present property and with such further subscriptions as 
the members may make, put on the new lot a thoroughly 
modern, convenient, and attractive church and parson- 
age. Albany is an exceedingly important centre for our 
work. It is very much to be hoped that there will be no 
delay in the giving of the Unitarians, who perceive how 
necessary it is that we should be thoroughly well repre- 
sented at the capital of the empire State. 

Friends who may be disposed to have a part in these en- 
deavors are asked to send their contributions to the 
treasurer of the Association, marked for the specific cause 
that most enlists their sympathy, or they may subscribe 
to the general fund and leave it to the discretion of the 
directors to apply their contributions to one or another ace” 
of these objects as may be most needed. Shall we not — 
unite our gifts and concentrate our efforts so as ade- 
quately to equip these churches and give them an oppor- 
tunity to make our gospel of righteousness and truth — 
more effective in the land? 
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SAMUEL A. Euior. 


Current Copics. ‘ 


PRESIDENT WILSON’s recent address to the Senate, 
in which he pointed out the advantages of a ‘“‘peace 
without victory,” continued during the week to be the 
dominating topic of public discussion in Europe and ie 
America. In a notable communiqué issued by the Rus- 
sian Foreign Office the President’s utterance was greeted ey 
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Paris, and Rome the decided majority of press comm 
indicated the conviction that there can be rm 
peace only after the destruction of, the force 

from the viewpoint of a considerable part of 


brought on the present conflict. The 
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scution of the war were brought out sharply 
end of last week in a message from the German 
_ Kaiser, who pointed out to the people of Germany and 
___ of the other nations of the central group that the attitude 
of the Entente Powers left no choice to the Central 
> Powers but to continue fighting with redoubled energy 
until they should place themselves in a position to en- 
___ force peace by a victory. 
te a) a 


’ _ ‘THERE are still indications, however, that the Presi- 
__ dent’s declaration may furnish the occasion for a resump- 
tion of the attempts of the Central Powers to bring about 
-the discussion of terms of peace. In both London and 
Paris in the past fortnight labor and socialist organiza- 
tions, including the socialist group in the French Chamber 
of Deputies, have placed themselves publicly on record 
as favoring further endeavors to bring the war to a close. 
In Germany, despite the reaction which has resulted 
from the attitude of Entente statesmen and the subse- 
quent appeals to German patriotism, there are signs of 
a desire for some form of settlement of the issues. Count 
‘Tisza, the Hungarian Premier, last week delivered an 
_ address which was interpreted as a forerunner of further 
action in the direction of peace offers by the Central 
~ Powers. The moderate tone of the French socialist 
deputies and the British laborites appeared to invest 
‘ Count Tisza’s indefinite prediction with significance as 
an appeal to pacific sentiment in Great Britain and 
France. % 


THE sowing of mines in the North Sea in an attempt 
to block Germany’s way to her ports, and the announce- 


_ment by the British Government of its intention to arm - 


its merchant ships both fore and aft, were important 
_ problems of international law presented by British poli- 
cies at the beginning of the week. Germany has pro- 
tested the sowing of mines in the manner carried out 
in the North Sea, as forbidden by the provisions of the 
Hague Convention. Great Britain has pointed out that 
: if her act constitutes a violation of international law, 
then the law has already been violated by Germany in 
the placing of mines. ‘The United States, as one of the 
signatories of the Convention cited, declined to protest_ 
against similar proceedings in the past by both Great 
Britain and Germany. In response to the British decla- 
ration of its purpose to arm ships fore and aft, the German 
Government has announced its intention to construe 
the status of vessels so armed as ships of war and to 
‘ destroy them on sight without reference to its pledges 
- to the United States, in which it undertook to assure 
the safety of passengers and crews of all merchant vessels 
; _ before sinking them. ; 


Tue deportations of Belgian civilians to Germany by 
order of the German authorities in Belgium continue 
_ to evoke vigorous protests on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The assertion by the German Government that these 
deportations are purely economic measures designed 
to alleviate the conditions of the unemployed in Belgium 
has been rejected by the press and the statesmen of the 
Entente as insincere and as contrary to the facts. The 
_ German press, in commenting upon the discussion of 
the Belgian situation in Entente countries and in America, 

x out that deportations on a much larger scale 
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Jews, Poles, Ruthenians, and Turks. — Pending a resent- 
ful discussion of the matter in all its bearings in Ger- 


many, the German Government has announced its will- 
ingness to modify the system of deportations in Belgium. 


It is reported, however, that the deportations still con-- 


tinue. 
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Brrrerty cold weather since the middle of January 
has added to the horrors of war on the entire eastern 
front, from Riga to the Sereth. In many an official 
bulletin from Petrograd, Berlin, Sofia, and Vienna dur- 
ing the past week has appeared the ominous line: “Our 
operations have been temporarily suspended owing to 
severe weather and deep snowfalls.’”’ Despite the dis- 
tressing weather, however, the fighting on the east front 
has continued with determination on both sides. The 
Russians, after their attempted offensive in the Riga 
sector for the past two weeks, inaugurated a new forward 
movement in Bukowina last Sunday. ‘The first contact 
between the opposing forces seemed to disclose effective 
power in the Russian lines, which at that point are under 
the command of Gen. Brussiloff, the commander who 
conducted the offensive against Austria-Hungary last 
year. It was predicted at Petrograd that the present 
operations in Bukowina will prove a resumption of the 
offensive movement which resulted in the capture of 
Austro-Hungarian troops estimated at the Russian War 
Office as exceeding 400,000. 


WHILE Russian soldiers are fighting with vigor at the 
front, there are increasing indications of a serious state 
of affairs in the interior of the Russian Empire. The 
Russian censor has not even attempted to suppress news 
showing profound dissatisfaction with the attitude of 
the new government, under Premier Golitzine, toward 
the Douma as the representative of the principle of popu- 
lar government. It appears to be a fact that there has 
been a plot against the life of Paul Milukoff, the leader 
of the liberal element in the Douma, and allegations of 
government complicity in the conspiracy have been 
made. ‘Travellers recently returning from Russia have 
brought accounts of profound suffering among the Rus- 
sian people because of the lack of food. ‘The grain is 


said to be concentrated at points from which distribu- 


tion is difficult or impossible because of the inadequacy 
of the railway service, already severely taxed by the 
requirements of war. ‘The effect that the internal con- 


ditions in Russia will have upon the question of Russia’s 


continuance of the war is one of the significant factors of 
the day. 


Brevities. 


There is nothing easier than to scold about a wrong 
or a blunder: there is nothing harder than to foresee and 
prevent the mistake, to help intelligently in righting the 
wrong. 


In estimating ‘“‘a man’s success in life” it is only fair 
to remember that what is failure from the worldly, human 
point of view is quite likely to be success from God’s 
point of view. ‘The real business of life is, as Browning 
says over and over, the development of a soul. 
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truth is often brutal, unnecessary, and unsocial, and that 
one may practice it and yet be untruthful regarding all 
the deep and important things of life. 


Public morality is nurtured by ideals, and perhaps it 


is better to think too well of people in high places than to 
accept cynical conclusions that help nobody and lead 
nowhere. 


Dr. Charles Hall of Brooklyn, N.Y., an Episcopal 
rector famous in his day, once said, “‘A minister is usually 
brilliant but once in his life, but his parishioners expect 
a masterpiece every Sunday.” 


It may easily happen that the holder of a ticket to 
the Symphony Hall meeting may show more loyalty to 
the Unitarian cause by giving it away than by using it. 
The best use that can be made of it will be to give it to 
some one unchurched but not unfriendly. 


Letters to the Editor. 
Dr. Slicer and Hamilton Wright Mabie. 


To the Editor of The Christian Register:— 


It may not generally be known that Dr. Slicer was per- 
* haps the most beloved and popular member, with co- 
io members, of the Authors’ Club of New York. ‘The 
ae affectionate greetings they sent to him year after year 

from their annual Watch Night meetings, after he be- 
came disabled and unable to attend, were evidence of 
= this. As one who for years, though not a member, had 
been invited and had attended these New Year’s Eve 
festivals, I was aware of this cordial sympathy for Dr. 
peo * Slicer. I was at the last Watch Night celebration (Dec. 
aaa 31, 1916), at which was read a remarkable letter from 
Hamilton W. Mabie,—which members of the Club suppose 
was the last he ever wrote,—in which he spoke in such 
terms of Dr. Slicer that as his friend I wished to have a 
copy for publication. Prof. Trent, who presided at the 
proceedings, assured me there could be no objection, and 
gave me the name of Mr. Richardson Little Wright, 
editor of House and Garden, who had the custody of the 
letter. I applied to him and promptly received a copy 
with a letter, a single paragraph of which I here transcribe. 
He wrote :— 

“Perhaps you know this letter was read in the beginning 
of the evening, and it was not until later on toward 
midnight that we learned of Mr. Mabie’s death that 
morning. ‘This is perhaps the last letter written by him. 


Ls al It contains much of his lovable spirit, and, as you will 
pate. notice, the reference you desire, to Dr. Slicer.” 

oie It was also my good fortune to attend the earlier Watch 
* Night celebration to which Mr. Mabie refers; at which 
ee the noteworthy address of Dr. Slicer was delivered. 
a Immediately after its delivery Dr. Henry Van Dyke arose 
Eo: and eulogized it, saying in very plain terms that the 
a Club never had had a greater; and Mr. Mabie followed 


on in similar strain. The members were so impressed that 
from time to time during the later proceedings a speaker 
would allude to it. As amember—supposed to have been 
Mr. Henry Holt, signing ‘““H. H.’’—wrote in the Evening 
Post shortly after Dr. Slicer died, the authorities of the 
Club had asked him to preach them a sermon. He said 
he would not do that, but he would give them an address 
such as he thought might be appropriate, and obviously 
those who heard it thought it most fitting. 

I will insert Mr. Mabie’s letter; but preliminarily 
possibly I ought to say that Mr. Mabie was an old ac- 
quaintance of my own. I had often met him not long 
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| He had an office at 160 Broadway, © 
while mine was only.a few doors away. I often saw him 
and became aware that he was trying to make Patent — 
Law a specialty, and’ was away from time to time in 
Washington, presumably before the Commissioner of 
Patents. Years afterward the subject was alluded to 
again, and he said he thought that even then he was si 
reading more poetry than law, notwithstanding he 

was trying to be a lawyer. He soon found that that field | 

was not congenial, and quit it for literature. The result 

we all know,—that he succeeded as a man of letters, both 
as an editor and a writer of many books that have had a | 
great vogue. He was one of the best beloved, also, of > 
the Authors’, his absence from the Watch Night meetings _ 
not often happening, but if happening, profoundly re- 
gretted. I append the letter. a Yeas; 


MR. MABIE’S LETTER. 

“The special invitation to be present at the Watch 
Night meeting of the Authors’ Club gave me a great 
deal of pleasure. I have been looking forward to 
Watch Night as a kind of debauch after dark, so to 
speak. For several weeks I have had the liberty 
of the town,—with many restrictions,—but I haven’t 
gone to anything after dark. When I said ‘Watch 
Night’ to my doctor some time ago, he promptly 
replied: ‘That means lots to friends you want to 
see and talk with, many cigars, probably lots of - 
things to drink, and two o’clock in the morning at 
the very earliest. No; I am sorry, but I can’t let a 
you do it.’ That’s the whole story, and I have no 
doubt he is right. At any rate I have to bow my 
head to the decree. . i>" 

“Do you remember the delightful talk Dr. Slicer 
gave us seven years ago,—serious in substance, but 
as light as an after-dinner speech in manner? I 
hardly know of any one else who could have done it. 
It’s worth while being seriously sick once in a while 
for the sake of finding out how many dear and good 
friends you have. I expect to be as strong as ever 
presently. I want you to give the meeting my love, 
individually and collectively.’ * 


Mr. Mabie closed with good wishes for the New Year. 
As said above, the news of his death was received later in 
the evening. - a 
GrorcE R. BisHop. | 
New York, N.Y. : ; - 
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Some Answers to Questions. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— on oa 

The point of view of the writer of the letter in the last 
Register signed ‘‘A Suburban Pastor,” deserves attention. 

The officers of the Association are frank and honest in 
their statements with regard to its work and its needs. | 
It is perfectly true that they use stenographers’ whe 
they have letters to write, ride on trains when they have 
long journeys to make, and that their expenses are paid; 
but any one who understands the demands upon the men 
who are on the staff of the Association knows that it 
would be folly to consume the time it would take 
letters by hand. As for riding on trains an 
expenses paid, that, too, is not always to bi 
a luxury. ‘These journeys are laboric 
example of a journey made b 
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__alities who have, through their benefactions, intrusted 
_ this organization with the task of perpetuating their 
work. It is rich in the confidence of a large number of 
_ Unitarian ministers, who heartily co-operate with it. It 
_ is rich in the opportunities for great service in the growing 
life of this Republic. But it is undeniably true that the 
___ ineome of the Association from all sources is a mere frag- 
_. ment of what is needed for the doing of our task. The 
Association asks nothing for itself. It asks churches and 
individuals to use it as a channel for the transmission of 
, their missionary zeal. : ) 
To the fulfilment of its obligations the officers and 
directors bring economy, diligence, experience, and 
‘5 _ consecration. There are no ministers in the Unitarian 
: fellowship who do more hard, grinding toil than those 
; who work for the American Unitarian Association. 


; HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON. 
- Boston, Mass. : 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: — 
___ In accordance with the privilege which belongs to citi- 


entitled ‘Some Questions,’ presents not so much ques- 
tions, as “‘Some Assertions.’’ In substance, these asser- 
tions are three, to wit: first, that the officers of the 
American Unitarian Association have too much authority; 
P, second, that the Association is wealthy and won’t own up 
- to it; and, third, that the officers of the Association are 
guilty of riding too much—in fact, that they are “joy- 

ey RidetSK ss 
ry Assertion number one, that the officers of the Associa- 
tion exercise too much authority, is sufficient to draw 
tears from the most hardened heart. It appears that 
they. do attend to certain details of administration 
without taking the time to consult the Association more 
_ than once a year. To be sure, the Association elects a 
_ board of directors who take up the business in hand every 
month, and instruct the officers, but of course this is a 
very indirect method. We should have “more referenda 
---—s concerning the appointments of agents, the putting for- 
_ ward of methods, the settling and unsettling of ministers,”’ 
ete. I dare say that when the church in Hardscrabble 
desires to ascertain the most modern mode of painless 
payment of church débts that the Association should be 
convened to give instruction in regard to the same. 
4 When trouble arises between ministers and churches, the 
same procedure should be followed. When a programme 
for a district meeting is desired, let us convene the 
_° Association and find out what is permissible and who 


___-—- I was a settled minister until a year ago, and if I ever 
___ had an idea that an officer of the Association possessed any 
a power that idea has evaporated. There isn’t authority 
enough to say “Don’t” to a naughty child. Let me 
whisper a secret to those who fear that we are developing 
tarian hierarchy: You couldn’t find it with a search 
t! Of course, if it turns out that there is still too. 
mblar authority, the best thing to do is to 

1 meeting pass Resolves, and let the Re- 

elves. Still, why have even the 


have churches or ministers? 


zenship in a free land, ‘‘A Suburban Pastor,” in an article ~ 


indictable offence under the term “concealment of 
assets.”” For a single church two millions and a quarter, 
or thereabouts, would be a large sum to possess, though 
to be sure we have individual Unitarians who are worth 
more than that; but for a denomination, with nation- 
wide responsibilities, it is a little sum. Furthermore, 
there are extenuating circumstances to plead. Brother, 
did you ever hear of a maiden aunt leaving her property 
to her favorite nephew, on condition that he spend a large 
part of the income in the maintenance of her objects of 
affection? To be sure he gets the income and they get 
the nutriment. It is pretty muchso here. If the Brother 
will read the annual reports he will discover a large num- 
ber of causes which have to be maintained out of the 
property which is supposed to belong to the Association. 
No, considering the responsibility, the Association is far 
from wealthy. Without half trying, I could think of 
ways in which five millions more could be used to splendid 


- advantage in the furtherance of the Unitarian cause. 


Charge number three is as follows: That the officers 
of the Association are guilty of riding too much. “It is 
true that we ministers often compare ourselves and our 
work with the officers of the Association and their work. 
We see them travelling,” etc. Riding on railway trains! 
I guess that is true. What a treat it is to do so seven 
days a week and some nights. I have known the president 
of this Association to preach twice or more on a single 
Sunday, presumably for the sake of getting a little more 
railroading and all the delights of perambulating around 
the country until midnight. Oh, the joys of camping in 
back-town hotels, where the bed consists of a sheet of 
corrugated iron overlaid with two inches of shavings, and 
the bill of fare is one which is in vogue in every hotel from 
Aroostook County to Florida. ‘This is the life! ‘To sit 
in a warm, odorous, germ-enriched atmosphere hours at 
a time, to see yourself speeding past the same old collec- 
tions of weatherworn houses, or trailing through thou- 
sands of acres of bushes, is an inspiring experience. It 
gives you a fine excuse for staying away from your family 
and keeping late hours of nights, and, instead of having 
to preach only once on Sunday and be laid off for a month 
or two in the summer, in order to give your parish a rest, 
you are permitted to keep it up practically twelve months 
in the year. If your income is over-large you can whittle 
it down by the purchase of commutation tickets and have 
luncheons in town in the one-armed, digestion-killing 
resorts. All you have to do is to listen to tales of dis- 
tress, give advice,—and in passing let me say that you 
can give the same advice many times, it is seldom so 
worn out by use,—and live a joyous, care-free existence. 

Still, perhaps the Brother is right, only I wonder how 
the invitations of churches for help are to be accepted 
without riding in a railway train. I estimate, for instance, 


‘that if I undertook to walk to all my engagements,—and 


I love walking,—I should have to spend about ten years, 
nine months, three weeks, two days, and three and one- 
half hours in order to accomplish as many visits as I make 
now in about three months. 

For some years past the churches and individual givers 
to our cause have shown a growing belief in the impor- 
tance of it. It was hoped that they would do even more, 
and that increasingly the organized efforts of our people 
would bless the world. Maybe organized effort is wrong, 
and we should abandon organizations, that is, any with 
power to do things; and let every amiable soul breathe 
forth his resolve and let it work as best it can. 

Dear Brother, try turning over. Perhaps it is time to 
arise and do the daily chores. What did you say your 
name was? Mine is 

SAMUEL B. Nosss. 

Boston, Mass. 
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Spirits in Prison. 


FRANCES BEATRICE TAYLOR. 


There is a window in my house, 
Set very narrowly, and high; 

‘There stubborn bars of iron cross 
Between me and the sky. 

The door is shuttered fast,—in truth 
A prisoner am I! 


I see a slender band of blue 
No wider than a sea-bird’s wing,— 
And three green branches of a tree © 
Against the casement swing, 
Whereon, what time the spring is here, 
The little thrushes sing! 


And sometimes there a drifting flame 
Strayed from a distant sunset pyre, 
Or past the bars a silver moon 
Lifts like a mounting spire,— 
But, folded in this narrow room, 
The wings of my desire! 


Yet, when there is nor sun, nor moon, 
An outer darkness, verily, 

Two stars are lighted, brave and fair, 
Where only I may see; 

These are the tender eyes of God 
Most kindly watching me. 


Belonging to All the Churches.* 


JOHN EDGAR PARK. 


It isa great mistake to think that one can belong to 
only one church at a time. There is on some church 
dismissal letters a medieval relic of a sentence which 
reads to the effect that ““when Mr. A. B. is received into 
your church, his connection with us shall cease.’”’ Of 
course this is an outworn idea. In all up-to-date churches 
the sentence has been changed to read, ‘‘Mr. A. B. is a 
member of the church universal, having entered it through 
us on such and such a date, and is heartily commended 


_ to your care and fellowship.” 


Personally, for many years I have belonged to a number 
of different churches, to all of which I am, I believe, loyal 
and true. ‘The idea that to be a loyal member of any 
church it is necessary to belittle and criticise the others 
is wholly unecclesiastical. 

The first church I joined was the Presbyterian. This 
was at the early age of three weeks, in accordance with 
good Scotch custom. I am told that I delighted nurses 
and. parents both by howling during the entire service, 
which, as all good Scotch Presbyterians know, is the 
sign of the highest luck and the strictest orthodoxy. 
Ever since I have had the heartiest respect and reverence 
for this venerable church, and during sleepless nights I 
sometimes still amuse myself by repeating over that very 
human document The Shorter Catechism With Proofs. . 

The second church I joined was, I am given to under- 
stand, the Roman Catholic Church. The method of 
entrance was as follows: My nurse, a zealous member of 
that communion, took a fancy to the baby she had to 
care for, the thought of whose innocent flaxen head with its 
congenital marcel-wave did not leave her even in prayers. 
It troubled her that I, being a Protestant, should go to 
hell, so that my mother discovered I was taken to the 
priest surreptitiously and baptized by him for a fee into 
the ‘‘true church.’’ I hope to meet that girl in heaven 
and thank her for her early devotion to my soul’s welfare. 
The result of that experience has been that I have never 

* Mr. Park’s article appeared first in the Congregationalist and Christian World, but 


contemporaries of the religious press may be allowed to feel = they ee some right 
to reprint it. - 


been able to ies Oe all Catholics of being ‘ ee | 
traitors, or to believe that their mass is an idol 
mummery. In fact I never can go into a Roman Cathol ees 
church without falling upon my knees and offering up a ‘ 
prayer for myself and for the great company ofloyaland | 
true souls, members of that communion, who have been 
wondrously kind to me in my wayfaring. 

About the age of eleven I became a member of the 
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Mother Church of Christ Scientists, inducted into it by 


my father who without ever having heard of Mrs. Eddy | 
had practised the doctrine all his life. I wanted to stay 
away from school because I did not feel well, but he told 
me that his practice was to. find in work the best cure 
for most ailments. Day after day I saw him after sleep- 
less nights and mealless days do three men’s work uncom- 
plainingly, till one day he was well again and could take 
up the fourth man’s work as usual again. Since then I 
try to goat least once a year to a Christian Science 
church and love to feel in the common study of their 
obscure text a fellowship with these people who are feel- | 
ing their way toward a truth my father taught me by 
his life so many years ago. 

I joined the Society of Friends at college, where I met. — 
in the town an old Quaker lady who lent me books and 
taught me more religion by the look on her face and the 
tones of her voice than I knew existed among the children 
of men. I can still go to a Quaker meeting and sit with 
the company waiting for the spirit to move, without feel- 
ing nervous or desiring anything to happen. I have 
never met with a true member of this church without 
exchanging with him or her the call of the jungle: “We 
be of one blood, you and I.” 

I was confirmed in the Episcopal Church by the writers 
of the Book of Common Prayer at a service in Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel at Westminster. I can never pray to 
God either in private or in public since but I feel those 
consecrating hands of confirmation upon my head. 

Martineau converted me to the Unitarian faith, but 
I fear I shall ever lag far behind him in sincere devotion 
and adoration for our blessed Lord Jesus Christ. Yet 
still I read the ‘‘ Endeavors After the Christian Life,” and 
when I sing ‘Nearer, My God, to Thee’”’ I feel thankful 
for my membership in the Unitarian Church. 

I became a member of the Salvation Army as I listened 
to a lassie talk one night upon the beach at Portrush; 
and the way she said the lines,— 

“Nothing in my hands I bring, 
Simply to thy Cross I cling,” 


made me an unworthy follower of Gen. Booth for life, 
with the great hope far back in my soul that in some 
mystical way my sins have been (as she declared they; 
would be) ‘“‘ washed in the blood of the Lamb.” — . <a 
But I “find I cannot tell all the churches to which I 4 
belong. They are so numerous and each so rich in spir- 
itual food, differing each from the other. For the sense 
of infinite reverence and mystery I am a humble Catholic - 
kneeling before the mystery of the Mass; in the beauty 
of the Lord our God I am an Episcopalian; on blue = 
Mondays I am a Christian Scientist; I balance up my 
emotional Salvation Army enthusiasm with a ratios an 
touch of my Unitarianism, and the vagueness of my 
Quaker mysticism with a paragraph or two from the 
Presbyterian Confession of Faith; and, what is most > i 
wonderful, I find that I can be loyal to the heart of oat : 
my faiths without being disloyal or critical of any. — = 
fact I think one by belonging to all can perhaps dalle 
ate the humanity of them all the better. By loving th 
sheep in the other fold and remembering them, 
appreciate the better, for nega ale g 
of Cardinal 0’ Connell, d 
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of th bourine, and the eloquence in the heart 
Quaker silences, yes, even the sporting spirit that 
ts the Apportionment Plan. — . 
‘Iam bound to confess that there is one other church 
_. of which Tam a member. Some of my readers will think 
Iam carrying my catholicity too far in confessing mem- 
bership in it, but truth must out. I am a member also 
of the Congregational Church. In fact this is the expla- 
a nation in a manner of all the rest, for the motto of the 
b 


_ Congregational Church I take it is this: “All things are 
yours, for ye are Christ’s and Christ is God’s.” : 
ae - Wxst Newron, Mass. 


5 My :s Midwinter Cuban Notes. 
ea REV. E. P. HERRICK. 
os Had Columbus written his praises of Cuba in 1917 


____ instead of in the closing days of the fifteenth century, 
he would have expressed the same sentiment he expressed 
to his sovereigns, ‘‘’The sun shines not on a fairer isle,” 


- The cold north wind cannot bring frosts across the warm 


deep channel flows the tepid Gulf Stream on its benefi- 
_ cent way to refresh the European shores. 


ae A recent ride through the country gave fresh concep- 
- tions of the beauty and fertility of this ““Gem of the 
R Antilles.” Warm sunshine sifted through the waving 


fronds of the royal palms, from the stainless blue of these 
tropic skies. The meadows and hedges were ablaze 
with flowers of varied hues, white, red, and yellow pre- 
dominating. The cornfields, just earing, were waving 
rs in the soft wind from the blue seas. Morning-glories, 
. hibiscus, wistaria, oleander, and climbing roses vied with 
each other in making beautiful the landscape. 

Unlike Florida, the green grass is everywhere, and 
venomous reptiles are unknown. The great canefields 


the spring- 
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and the birds of varied plumage are yet singing here. 


_ straits of Florida, ninety miles in width. Through this — 


- stretch away in billowy sweetness to the base of the 


ve purple mountains that drop fatness. Here are clear 
J mountain-streams and crystal rivers singing on their 
way to the sea, with whose deep monotone their many 
voices blend. The mocking-birds sing at midnight in 
: the orange groves, where are leafy greenbacks with their 
gold coupons. We are now revelling in an abundance 
of fresh vegetables and fruits, and peace and plenty reign, 
- though the price of all imported goods is soaring, due in 
_ part to the great increase in freights on account of a 
scarcity of steamers. 
Midwinter brings its feasts to the little republic, as 
_-—s well as its political strife. Christmas is pre-eminently 
a social festival, not a time for giving and receiving gifts, 
as with us, but for banquets and family visits. Santa 
Claus has not yet discovered Cuba, nor is he needed here. 
There are no chimneys or fireplaces for stockings, and 
how could his reindeer endure a midwinter temperature 
of eighty-five degrees? 
1e Cubans have improved on the Norse mythology. 
—the Day of the Kings—is the children’s day, 
glad with gifts. It is a Biblical and 
They say the wise men from the 
or do we not read, ‘‘Kings shall come 
His rising”? The Cuban children are 
are good the three kings will reappear 
fts for them, in the name of the 
n old man with snowy hair 


1-faced youth, 
n-raced youth, 
* 2B. 
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and Balthasar, 


qo ee Sarena 
a, a a 
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sturdy and of dark complexion, came of old with gifts 


of gold, frankincense, and myrrh; and still they come. 
They must have been kings, for are not their skulls each 
crowned with jewels and gold, yet to be seen in the 
cathedral at Cologne? ; 

Midwinter brings the feast of the Virgin of Mont- 
serrat, held on a high hill overlooking Matanzas and the 
famous Yumuri Valley. Early in February comes the 
feast of Candelavia, a village ten miles away, whither 
settlers from the Canary Islands have brought their 
local Penates and traditions. She is said to have ap- 
peared to devout fishermen on the blue Canaries. Her 
lifesize statue graces the church at Mocha, and the 
faithful by thousands visit the shrine and lay their offer- 
ings at her feet, mostly candles. It is a veritable Vanity 
Fair. The merry-go-rounds, shouts of sellers of goods 
and lottery tickets, blend with the voices of the priests 
chanting the mass. It is more commercial than relig- 
ious, and winds up with a procession, and a big ball at 
night. 

The Presidential question is not yet decided. It is 
not yet known if Menocal or Sayar has been elected. 
Cries of fraud are in the air. Cuban politics is a dirty 
pool. O for a revival of civic righteousness, true patriot- 
ism, and disinterested love of country in the land of 
Marti! 

MATANZAS, CUBA. 


The Humanity of God. 


REV. WALTER G. LETHAM. 


Throughout the centuries the idea of God has under- 
gone a steady evolution, and in every age the character 
of God has been subject to the moral and intellectual - 
standards of the people. Away back at the early dawn 
of civilization we have a religion whose outstanding 
element is that of fear. Man has taken a step upward 
from the animal plane, and has thought his first thought, 
and finding himself in the midst of a world which he does 
not understand, he endeavors to win the favor of the 
unseen forces around him by the crude and primitive 
methods of petition and sacrifice. In early Judaism we 
have the polytheistic conception, the belief in more gods 
than one, while Jehovah stands out as the powerful god 
of the Hebrew people, destroying their enemies on every 
hand and leading them to victory in battle. In the later 
history of Israel when the moral and spiritual ideals of 
the people had reached a higher level, we have the con- 
ception of God as the father of all men, who cannot stoop 


to kill nor destroy, and who is perfectly impartial in his 


dealings with his children. 

Trace the development of the idea of God among any 
tribe or nation and you will find that that idea has in- 
variably reflected the morality prevailing among the 
people at that time. If modern civilization has evolved 
a still higher conception of God, it is because our moral 
ideals are higher. If we speak to-day of God as love, it 
is the highest degree of human love that we think of; if 
we speak of God as just, it is the highest degree of human 
justice; if we speak of God as the unchangeable, it is the 
highest degree of human steadfastness. We can think of 
God only in terms of humanity, applying to him our own 
moral qualities raised to their highest power, and there- 
fore it is true to say that the real God we worship is a 
human God. 

The universal life finds its highest expression in the life 
of man. He is the supreme product of that life force 
which surges in every inch of space, and which we can 
understand only as it expresses itself in the human mind 


and the human spirit. He is the distillation, so to speak, 
of everything that has gone before in the evolution of life. 

Before the mountains were set in order he was there; 
_ before the hills were clad with verdure he was there; be- 
i fore the seas and the oceans knew their places he was 


ee there. As Emerson has said: ‘‘Man is the whole ency- 
a clopedia of facts. The creation of a thousand forests 

ea is in one acorn; and Egypt, Greece, Rome, Gaul, Britain, 

a America, lie folded already in the first man.” Yet after 
i all the marvellous achiévements of human mentality, we 
Pex: are conscious that man has hardly begun to tap the 
ie springs of his possibilities, that he has natural resources 


within himself that cannot be measured, and that the 
future has greater things in store for him than ever the 
A past has had. We are moving on toward fuller and 
; _ fuller perfection, and God waits for us at the other end. 
oe P. If we began with dust we must end with deity, because 
aes deity is the true home of the race. With every fresh 
en's revelation that comes to the mind of man, with every 
ke new discovery that is made, with every deep spiritual 
Bis experience that is undergone, with every new moral 
a concept that is born into the world, the God within the 
soul is throwing off the fetters that bind him and reach- 

ty ing out after more abundant strength and greater beauty. 
am For us. God must be the growing God, the developing 
, 


life of man must be counted a triumph for deity as well; 
for us God is the highest possible development of our 
si moral and spiritual ideals, he is synonymous with the ex- 
panding morality of the race. 

The humanity of God is still further exemplified by the 

- constant tendency of mankind to deify its great men. 
3 We are all prone to hero-worship, and whenever any giant 
es appears above the common levels of life, the crowd falls 
under the influence of a hypnotic spell, and renders hom- 
age to the powerful and the great. Every great world 
religion has had its prophet and its leader, and in every 
case he has received a post-mortem worship. Con- 
i fucius and Buddha and Mahomet are regarded by 
Bars thousands of followers to-day as beings away above the 
a _ plane of the merely human, as demigods who have brought 
i to the sons of men a revelation of the heart of the great 
Ruler Himself. When we come to consider the religion 
of Christianity, we find that it has been extremely pagan 
in its make-up, because the Church has faithfully taught 
that the Carpenter of Nazareth was actually God walking 
abroad in human flesh, and that he is therefore deserving 
of all the honors of worship that can be placed before him. 
If to-day we are able to realize the unwisdom of such 
worship, we are still disposed to take the lofty message 
of the prophets and the sages and the seers who come to 
us from time to time, and to place that message before us 
-as revelation of the mind of God and as the rightful goal of 
all our strivings and aspirations. We still love to sing:— 


Re he ee eas re) eS 


“Light of ages and of nations, 
Every race and every time \ 
Has received thine inspirations, 
Glimpses of thy truth sublime. 
Always spirits in rapt vision 
Passed the heavenly veil within, 
c Always hearts bowed in contrition 
Found salvation from their sin. 


“Yord, that word abideth ever; 
Revelation i is not sealed; 
Answering now to our endeavor 
Truth and right are still revealed. 
‘That which came to ancient sages, 
ae. - Greek, Barbarian, Roman, Jew, 
tir Written in the soul’s deep pages, 
Shines to-day forever new.”’ 


xm It is difficult for us to understand how these inspira- 
: tions come stealing into eS human soul, but come they 


‘ 
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oh ’ God, the evolving God, and every spiritual triumph in the _ 


do and human lite is SAREE ‘the richer 1 for “them: °!Thes 
poet sings to us his song and his words stir up eae 8 : Bis 
which we are glad to call divine; the prophet comes to 
us with a message that reveals our own sins and weak- 
nesses and points us to the loftier heights of eee 

living which we may all reach if we will; the master 
musician puts his well-trained hand upon the instrument 

and carries us off into the land of spiritual exaltation; | 

the statesman beholds a mighty vision and determines'to — 

lead the people on toward its realization. ‘These are the 


heroes who come to us as messengers from the universal 


life, and who help to give us a grander conception of 
human existence and a stronger hold upon reality. Some 
will call them men sent from God, but in any case they 
are the men who bring to humanity the things it supremely 
desires and the things it supremely needs. 

I care not what a man’s theory about God may be, if 
he is willing to recognize that human God whose reality — 
no one can dispute. Throughout the years men have 
theorized and have indulged in the most absurd hair- — 
splittings concerning the nature of God, but all these 
efforts have gotten us nowhere and have produced no 
valuable results. Whenever we think of a God of love, 
the fact of pain and evil will always present a tremendous 
stumbling-block to the intellect, but whether a man call : 
himself by the name of atheist or sceptic or agnostic, I 
would at least ask him to hold fellowship and communion 
with those moral and spiritual ideals which will always 
mean God for us, because it is only through such fellow- 
ship that we can rise above the trammels of sin and enter 
into the larger liberty of holy and righteous living. 

“For higher far and far more clear, 
Thee in man’s spirit we behold, 


Thine image and thyself-are there, 
The indwelling God proclaimed of old.” 


VicToriA, BRirisH ColuMBIA, CANADA. 


The Psychology of Religion. 


DR. WARREN A. RODMAN. 


Literally, religion is the act of binding back, the act of 
uniting or reuniting. Uniting what to what? What 
is the bond of union? What is the method of binding? 


My seafaring life began when I was eleven years old. 
At the age of thirteen I was standing my regular watch 
with the rest of the crew. One night we were lying to 
under a foresail, two hundred miles or more from land. 
It was a gruesome night, moonless, and pitchy black with 
a dense fog. ‘The other fifteen members of the crew were 
asleep in cabin and forecastle. I was, for the time, the 
sole guardian of the lives of that group of men. I was 
pacing the deck, occasionally blowing the small fish-horn 
which was our only signal. Suddenly I heard the faintest 
distant, sighing sound like the breathing of some gigantic ae 
monster. Gradually the sound came nearer and grew — iy 
louder. My hair fairly tingled at the roots. My heart 
was hammering so that I could plainly hear it. I was 
frozen to rigidity by terror at the approach of this ghostly 
but seemingly real creature. Singularly, in the midst of 
my panic, the instinct of duty brought the horn in my 
hand up to my lips and I blew it with all the power of my __ 
laboring lungs, blast after blast. The louder and nearer — 
the great surging breaths of the monster came the louder __ 
I tried to blow, leaning far out over the rail. AsI began 
to see the blackness seem to grow blacker in one place and 
the breathing became a great surging roar, the Capt 
head appeared in the companionway. Evidenth 
been disturbed by the continuous blowi 
He was just in time to see dimly a t 


ae 


are em oe 
) near as almost t 


} main boom. 4 : y i . 
“A mighty close shave,” said he, and went calmly 

below and serenely to sleep while I finished my watch. 
That was nearly half a century ago but I can feel the 
thrill of it all to this day. 


I was primitive man in the thrall of the mighty 


x mysteries of the universe. I was interpreting those 
‘ mysteries in terms of ignorance and therefore of fear. 
a An unseen and unknown monster was conjured up by my 


perfervid imagination to account for the new and awful 
phenomenon. Had not the real explanation come to me 
at that time and so convincingly I should probably have 
harbored the monster idea until reason and a larger ex- 
perience eliminated it; until a knowledge of the laws and 
processes of the universe had made such a solution no 
longer tenable. < 

Such is, roughly, the general course of the evolution of 
a rational religion. It grows from superstition and fear 
up to a wisdom-founded faith, a faith built upon the tests 
and trials of experience, a substantial fabric whose 
elements are the fundamentals of life. — 

If we hark back to the childhood of the race and ac- 
cept its early fears and fantasies, its legends, its traditions 
and interpretations as valid and final we shall hopelessly 
stultify our expanding powers of wisdom and insight. 
We live to-day in a universe from which we are gradually 
banishing the bogies by getting on more and more 
intimate terms with it. In it we early saw effects, but 
our knowledge of causes is of a much more recent growth 

- and is, of course, not wholly complete, yet it is, even now, 
giving us explanations that are changing our whole 
point of view toward life. We are slowly working back 
through an infinite and unbroken chain of causes and 
effects from the present-day phenomena to the very be- 
ginning of all phenomena in the noumenon—the great 
first cause—the beginning of all things.. 

The fear of a monster presiding over a seething and 
horrible pit is a childhood phantasm of the race (as mine 
was of the individual) which can well be washed out of 
the mind by the cleansing inflow of genuine wisdom, 
which binds us back to the eternal verities and which we 
may therefore well call divine. This clean flood of 
knowledge which sweeps all miasmatic superstitions out 
of its path, which clarifies all life and its inter-relations, 
which enables us to say modestly yet sincerely and con- 
fidently, I know, and to feel keenly the integrity of the 
universe, to stand with head bared in awe of its majesty 
and the harmony of its infinite variety; this science 
which accepts nothing as truth that cannot be verified,— 
this is the basis of a religion pure and undefiled. 

On the solid foundation of demonstrable truth, and on 
this alone, can be built the loftiest, the purest, and the 
most profound of human emotions; emotions which are 
not shaken by traditions, by doubts, by fears or by de- 
lusions; emotions which are the natural complement, as 
well as the native outgrowth, of real knowledge. 

To preach in this age a religion that sufficed thousands 
of years ago is as great an anachronism as it would be 
to teach a fifty-year-old psychology or physiology. ‘The 

__world moves. ‘The science of religion is evolving certain 

laws and principles that were not dreamed of by our an- 

-_ cestors of only a few generations ago. Many of the past 

manifestations of a so-called religion are now recognized 
as conditions of psychological unbalance, as physical 

BP hax thas iritual or even mental. They were the 

: naturally crude attempts at the expression of emotions so 

so mixed as to be otherwise inarticulate. 
rt to resurrect or to continue them must 
their complete suppression. — 
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stagnates or retrogrades; with it the world blossoms and 

fruits with the noblest and most helpful of products. It 

is the only nutriment of the growing and expanding soul. 
WELLESLEY Hits, Mass. - 


The Message of the Church to Science. 


PROF. ROBERT J. HUTCHEON. 


Science is more than a utility. It is a mighty theo- 
retical interest. It studies not only the physical universe, 
but life and consciousness and human history as well. 
Sometimes it formulates doctrines of the ultimate reality 
and sets itself up as a rival to religion. In many lives 
the laboratory has taken the place of the church, and the 
pursuit of theoretical truth has been declared to be the 
highest end of life. Now and then the scientist deliber- 
ately takes up arms against the church and tries to over- 
throw religion as a pre-scientific, superstitious and harm- 


ful explanation of life and its meaning. ‘The conclusions 


science reaches concerning the great problems with which 
it deals filter down through the newspapers and maga- 
zines to the man in the street, and the crowds in the parks, 
and more or less determine their views of life and their 
reactions to all the great religious ideas of the past—God, 
the soul, and immortality. 

What we think of man, his origin, nature, and destiny, 
has a powerful influence in shaping our social theories 
and in creating hope or despair in our hearts for the future 
ennoblement of life. The busy throngs on the streets and 
in workshops, intent on their labors or their gains and 
pleasures, may not feel that any particular importance 
attaches to the age-long quarrel between religion and 
science, between the church and the laboratory; but those 
who know that civilization is ruled by ideas and ideals, 
and that profound divisions in the higher life of a race 
must result in intellectual confusion and moral weakness 
and spiritual sleep among the people as a whole, will feel 
that no problem is more vital or pressing than the recon- 
ciliation of religion and scierice, the housing under one 
roof, as it were, of the sanctuary and the laboratory, the 
friendly and intelligent union of the minister and the in- 
vestigator in the work of training humanity to the sound- 
est knowledge of the facts and laws of matter and mind, 
and the most reverent and optimistic reaction of the 
whole personality to those facts and laws. 

Now how can such a reconcilement be brought about? 
What must be the message of the Church to science and 
its researches? 

If we mean by the Church, organized religion as a 
whole, its first message to the scientific world must be 
one of humble and honest and whole-souled confession 
of wrong-doing. Science no doubt has its own sins to 
confess—its sins of pugnacity, over-hasty generalization, 
dogmatism, and intellectual scorn; but its sins are as 
nothing compared with the sins of organized religion, 
and as it is the function of religion to preach repentance, 
religion ought to be the first to get on its knees and 
acknowledge its errors. Science can never live happily 
under the same roof with religion in the future unless 
theology renounces once and forever its past arrogance 
and love of despotic power. ‘The greatest obstacle in 
the path of science for the last five hundred years has 
been not the ignorance and unteachableness of the human 
mind, or the jealousy of nature in yielding up her secrets, 
but rather the determined opposition of the Church at 


“every stage in its progress. 


_ and borrow from them their discoveries. 


The whole story in ghee 
detail has been written in recent years by Andrew D. 
White in his work called ‘‘The Warfare of Science and 
Theology,” and need not be more than referred to here. 
It is a page, or rather a long chapter, in the history of 
organized religion of which no enlightened religious per- 
son to-day can be anything but ashamed, and if the 
organized religion of to-day really seeks a close working 
alliance with science, it must preface its wooing with a 
-humble acknowledgment of its past blunders. The 
Church must confess frankly and fully that it has never 
been interested as a church in investigating either the 
facts and laws of matter or the facts and laws of mind, 
that it has done all it could to hinder others from investi- 
gating, and that when some individual defied its threats 


and made in secret some important discovery, it used 


every weapon it could lay its hands on to punish him and 
keep his discovery from the knowledge of the people;. it 
burned him, it tortured him, it banished him, it imprisoned 
him, it took his living from him, it turned_his friends 
against him, it burned his books or put them on the Index 
Expurgatorius or threatened those who read them with 
excommunication. No real union of religion and science 
can be brought about unless organized religion casts 


away forever the spirit which animated it for centuries. 


In clear view of the fact that it was the chief foe of Coper- 
nican astronomy in the sixteenth century, of the New- 
tonian law of gravitation in the seventeenth, of the nebular 
hypothesis in the eighteenth, of the evolutionary geology 
and biology in the nineteenth, and of the higher criticism 
of the Bible in the last fifty years, it must make a clean 
breast of its past sins and resolutely set its face toward 
better things in the future. 

Moreover, organized religion must frankly acknowledge 
that henceforth it is going to rely on science for all its 
knowledge of nature and of history. It must rely on the 
astronomer for its knowledge of heavenly bodies and their 
movements; on the physicist arid chemist for its knowl- 
edge of the properties and uses of matter; on the geolo- 
gist for its knowledge of the earth and of the process of 
its formation; on the biologist for its knowledge of the 
multitudinousness of life from the amoeba up to man; on 
the psychologist for its knowledge of the human mind and 
its intricate processes; and on the higher critic and the 
historian for its knowledge of the Bible and the history 
of religion. ‘There is no means by which religious people 
can get to know anything about the world and about the 
human mind except by listening—cautiously and critically, 
of course, but still listening—to the men who were once 
looked upon by organized religion as its inveterate foes, 
namely, scientists. If the Pope and all his cardinals and 
bishops, if the patriarchs in the Greek Church in Russia 
and a score of their leading clergy, if a score of the holiest 
men from each Protestant church in existence met in 
solemn assembly and after prayer and deliberation de- 
cided to settle forever some point in knowledge, say in 
astronomy or geology or biology or psychology, they 
could not do it. Their religion, their virtue would be 
no clue to knowledge of the world. They would be 
obliged either to set up laboratories and create sciences 
for themselves or send a delegation over to the scientists 
The theologian 
has so long pretended to be omniscient that the scientist 
will not enter into alliance with him unless his confession 
of dependence on science be frank and sincere. Science 
may be mistaken in a vast number of its future hypotheses 
as it has been in the past, but we cannot escape from 
mistaken science by taking refuge in theology. Our only 
hope is in further investigation and better science. It 
may be difficult for the Church, with the memory of her 


_ long patronage of science and of her actual creation of. 


surrender the ome that ph paiee to have t 
revision and veto in the scientific laboratory, but - 

of no avail to talk about a working alliance of religion and 
science unless organized religion is willing to abandon this 


old claim. Science can be revised and vetoed only by 


better science, and representatives of religion must be 
willing to admit this explicitly, if there is to be a real 
union of the two great interests. 

Having made confession of its past sins and chideie 
edged its dependence on science for the facts concerning 


those phases of reality which science studies, is there 


anything more that religion can do? I think there is. 
Religion can and must say to science, Come, let us reason 
together and be friendly, because we have much in com- 
mon. ‘The past quarrels of religion and science have 
given rise to the impression that they are by nature op- 
posed to each other, that their aims, methods, and satis- 
factions are as far apart as the poles, and that the only 
peace that can be arranged between them is for each of 
them to keep rigidly to its own department. 
case is by no means as hopeless as that. 
spection it is seen that religion and science have a great 
deal in common. They spring out of practically the 
same necessity in human nature and are occasioned at 
the beginning by the same phenomena. ‘They both rest 
upon experimental data, for the experiences out of which 
the religious life springs are as truly matters of fact or 
phases of reality as the perceptions which are organized 
into our various sciences. Both are striving after a 
unification of the same world of experience and the 
formulation of a single comprehensive, sublime symbol 
or ideal with this difference, that in the case of religion the 
motives that urge us to search for such a unification and 


But the | 
On closer in- - 


such a symbol are predominantly emotional and voli- . 


tional, whereas the motives of science are predominantly 
intellectual. 
in their methods, knowledge and faith are involved in 
both. Science says, Observe, experiment, test, prove, 
take nothing for granted that can be put into the crucible: 
religion says, Believe, have faith, and your life-problems 
will be solved,—and at first sight the methods seem an- 
tipodal. But they are not really so. Science does more 
than observe and test; it makes hypotheses, it affirms 
on incomplete evidence, it trusts to the imagination, it 
runs risks, it builds its castles in the air, it trusts the in- 
stincts and faculties of the human soul, and it is obliged to 
be content in all the sciences that deal with man with 
results that are only approximate and that cannot be 
expressed with real precision. Religion, en the other 
hand, is not content merely to say, Believe, have faith; 
but when free to do so, is forever sifting its beliefs and 
faiths. ‘The museums of the world are full of the relics 
of religions that the religious consciousness has outgrown 
and discarded. Science is not all sifting and testing nor 
is religion all believing; both methods are constantly in 
use by both interests when they are free to follow out the 
impulses of their own inner being. 


Again, both are confident that the human mind has © 
power somehow to reach reality. We hear of the agnosti- — 
cism of science, but only when the scientist has turned 


philosopher. Science itself is inspired at all times by the 


Again, in spite of the apparent differences _ 


confidence that in noting and ordering and relating the Py 


elements of experience it is dealing with the real world and — 
not with mere appearance. The same great confidence - 


breathes through all religion. It may regard what it 


sometimes calls the world as mere passing show, but ee ee 


because it feels that it has laid hold on some 
more abiding reality. 
In all the ane fae re 


J : sno valid ground for thet Bees nis 
2 | makes this discovery and rejects its 
oneous s conceptions concerning the other, they ought 
- to be able to live and work together in peace and comrade- 
i ship. — 
Finally, iol may go still further and say ‘to science, 
In the interests of the whole personality of man, come 
and let us worship together. If religion were to say to 
‘se science, Believe, without proof, what religion says in 
E matters where proof is demanded and is within reach, 
“* science might legitimately stay away from the sanctuary 
__.and denounce religion as superstition. But when re- 
‘3 __ ligion says, Believe and trust the intuitions of the spirit 
: without complete proof in matters where proof is im- 
possible, her voice is not the voice of superstition, but 
the voice of an implicit reason, the forecast of a logic 
‘hidden in the very instincts and yearnings of the soul 
which must be revelations of the reality which is their 
‘the source. In inviting the co-operation of science in such 
a form of worship, religion is simply pleading for the 
rights of the whole human personality. Science can 
never become an end in itself without destroying the 
unity of life and warping the human soul. Indeed, the 
, very existence or at least progress of science itself depends 
on its ability to attract to the laboratory men and 
women of vital and powerful personality, people who are 
not the products of intellectual inbreeding, but have 
‘ been born out of a life where feeling and volition and 
. thought were blended in one harmonious whole. The 
whole personality of man must be present in all great 
thoughts as well as in all great deeds, and the science of 
to-day with its narrow specialisms is more in need even. 
than the science of a former generation of .the enlarge- 
ment of vision and sympathy and interest which a rational, 
spiritual religion can give. 

The message of religion to science at the present time 
may, therefore, be summed up thus: Let us forgive and 
forget our quarrels and misunderstandings of the past; 
let us strive together earnestly to eliminate that waste of 
the higher energies of the soul which was involved in our 
old conflicts; let us ever keep in view the whole personality 
of man and labor together for a complete human experi- 
ence; above all, let us touch at every possible point the 
common life of man and remember that the best measure 
of our worth is the degree to which we succeed in lifting 
the human race to an ampler, freer, more rational and 
spiritual existence. _ 


‘ : Prayer. 


« os: The first artes of true prayer is this: to seek in God 

, the things which you may receive in infinite measure, 
-_-yet without shutting off any other living human soul 
from the same exhaustless source of supply—such things 
as joy, courage, loyalty, strength, love, peace. 

The clouds can hold only so much. You pray for rain 
to descend upon your fields. You pray long and hard, 
and, to suppose a miracle for the sake of our point, your 
prayer is answered—answered abundantly. God drains 
“the Sprig you and leaves your neighbor and his fields 
a eto drow and disaster. Not so with true prayer, the 

3 a works miracles within the human soul. ‘The 
ez ieee. is filled with exhaustless stores of joy, and 

rage, and peace, and love, and such 
ot cry out hard and long for them. 
had for the asking. Ask, and 


eR your neighbor’s soul; 
BE ge eis you, 


this spring from the eternal water-brooks, and keep on 


will pour into your soul, and fill 


Register wi 


and on, until joy, and strength, and peace, and love, and 
all such life-preserving energies will cover the human 
race as the waters cover the sea. 

Some things are not fixed by any known natural laws, 
and these undecided things, as it turns out, are just the 
things which concern human life the most. It isn’t yet 
decided in what spirit you and I are going to live out our 
lives—whether in bitterness or joy, whether with a chant 
of hate or a song of love in our hearts. It isn’t yet de- 
cided whether we are going to face the years ahead (years 
stretching out into eternity) in a weak and halting spirit, 
or with a brave heart and unfaltering step. It isn’t yet 
decided whether the human race (which is to say, you 
and I, and men like us) is going to go down in this present 
world-darkness of malignity and strife, or is going to 
arise once more, beaten and chastened, and go on more 
steadfastly forward toward the invisible ends of justice, 
and love, and peace which is its true destination. 

To pray that God may renew a right spirit within us, 
put strength into our faltering souls and love into our 
broken hearts—this contradicts no known or fixed law 
of nature. Nor is there any known law of nature that 
is going to hold us, like some fixed planet, in the path of 
justice, and righteousness, and love. We must make 
the first move, we must head that way; and then we 
shall find ourselves caught up and carried along by the 
irresistible forces of the eternal spirit. 

Gravitation can and will fracture and mutilate your 
body if you fall from a high place and land among the 
sharp rocks; to pray to God to break your fall would be 
absurd. But to pray for a renewal of strength from the 
eternal sources, that your soul may not through any 
weakness or folly fall from the high place you have 
already reached in your long, hard climb over the rocks 
toward God—why, such praying, day in and day out, 
is the very breath of the soul’s life. It is just such spirit- 
ual downfalls and spiritual uplifts that go to make up 
the life history of a soul. . 

So with praying. A great spiritual Energy pervades 
all things, is ready-to well up within your soul, and revive 
it, and keep it fit for human service, but you’ve got to 
make the first move, you’ve got to exercise your soul; 
and it is for this daily quarter-hour spiritual exercise I 
am pleading. You can take it wherever you are and 
whenever you will, without any of the costly apparatus 
or appointments, and without any of the mummeries and 
mysterious passes of a church. ‘The eternal Source is 
always open for every living creature to draw from. 
Strength is there, waiting to enter into us, and joy,”and 
wisdom, and peace of mind, and love.—FrankjC. Doan, 
in the Unitarian Advance. 


Spiritual Life. 


The right word is always a power and communicates 


its definiteness to our action.—George Eliot. 


ot 


Courage is just strength of heart; and the strong heart 
makes itself felt everywhere and lifts up the whole of life, 
and ennobles it, and makes it move directly to its chosen 
aim.—Henry Van Dyke. 


The day is coming when no one will be called a Chris- 
tian unless he lives for humanity as Jesus lived. A new 
life is stirring in the hearts and minds of men and women 
to-day. It is a new vision of the Christ.—Horatio W. 
Dresser. 
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Foreign Notes. 


i ——, CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


Rey. R. J. Campbell’s relapse from liberal 
Christian non-conformity to Angelican High- 
pat Churchism, while a sore disappointment to 
* many of his friends and followers, was met 
ma by them with exemplary patience, gentleness, 
nA and personal good-will. His recent book, 


-———s however, “A Spiritual Pilgrimage,” with its 
% : disparagement of the progressive and demo- 
Ban cratic movement with which he was so 
me prominently connected during his pastorate 


of the City Temple, is‘a challenge which has 
led to much vigorous discussion, especially 
in the editorials of the Christian Common- 
wealth, the organ of the progressive move- 
ment in the non-conformist world. 

Ay _ Dr. Walter Walsh, having withdrawn 
oe f.. from his connection with the Theistic Church 
vi - in London, is holding independent services at 
A Steinway Hall, London. 
a 


\ 


- Mr. C. Sidney Jones of Liverpool, a well- 
known member of our Unitarian communion 
: in that city, has given $40,000 to sustain the 
“ chair of Classical Archeology at the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool, of which his honored 
| father was one of the founders. 
ier . Upward of five hundred and fifty private 
Re residences in England are now lent as hospi- 
ae tals or as convalescent homes for those brave 
= men who have suffered in the present war. 
act ' At the head stands the stately Woburn 
alle Abbey, which provides no fewer than a hun- 
sf dred beds.- 

The temperance agitation in great Britain 
is ever increasing, and our co-religionists are 
actively concerned in it. Last year, despite 
the economies the war makes advisable, the 
oS drink traffic actually increased, amounting 
: to £182,000,000 ($900,000,000). ‘The pro- 
posed methods of dealing with it are license 
under government control, the Disinterested 
val? Management of Sweden, absolute prohibition, 
: and more recently Nationalization, by which 
7 the whole of the licenses in the country be- 
" come the property of the state and the finan- 
cial interest of individuals in the traffic 
ceases entirely, their property rights being 
acquired by the government. 

“" : Approximately twenty-two thousand 
ahs, male public-school teachers have joined 
_ the army and navy in England and their 
places have been filled by women, in London 
es one thousand four hundred of the latter, re- 
= placing men. Will they continue to hold 
their places when the war ends? 

The imposing Reformation Monument 
in Geneva, Switzerland, is nearly completed 
: despite the fact that its two sculptors have 
been drafted into the army. The ten 
statues and five of the six bas-reliefs, are in 
place. The same is true of nearly all the 
inscriptions. The grounds are being re- 
planted, to add to the general effect. Since 
the subscription was opened the committee 
has received 580,225 francs, or about 
$116,000, but 100,000 francs are still needed 
to defray the entire expense. It is hoped 
to dedicate the monument next year, the 
four hundredth anniversary of the Protestant 

t Reformation, 
re Some four hundred Protestant pastors and 
one hundred students of theology in France 
have been mobilized into the army since the 
outbreak of the war, and serve in various 

capacities. 

_ The Testimonio, an Italian journal, states 


that according ae. census the number of | | 


tian Register ss 


Protestant Christians in Italy has doubled 
within ten years. In t901 these numbered 
65,596; in IQII, 123,253. The_ Israelites 
counted 35,617 in 1901, 34,324 in 1911. Thels 
number of those who declared themselves 
to be of no religion rose during the same 
period from 36,092 to 874,532. In 1901 
those who claimed membership in some form 
of Catholicism, Latin, Greek, Armenian, or 
Slavic, numbered 32,983,664; in 1911, 
31,539,863. Finally, those who thought 
best not to make any declaration concerning 
their religious beliefs fell from 795,276 in 
1901, to 653,494 in 1911. ‘These statistics 
show that our Association of Free Believers 
in Italy has an ample field for its endeavors. 

In the Spanish Parliament the Minister 
of the Interior, after a long debate in which 
the clerical champions sought to amend a 
proposed tax by exempting the Roman 
Catholic orders from its provisions, declared 
that “‘the article of religious tolerance pro- 
vides that no one shall be molested because 
of his religious opinions. But nothing could 
be more vexatious for those who belong to 
non-Catholic communions than a privilege 
created in favor of the Catholic worship alone. 
To accord to other worships the privilege 
accorded to the state religion, this is not to 
attempt anything against the latter, but to 
give to the others the same consideration 
which is extended to our own form of faith 
in countries where it is not the official re- 
ligion. This is a measure of reciprocal 
obligation.”’ The clericals were defeated in 
the balloting by a vote of 120 against 52. 
The Spanish Protestant Union sent the 
Minister their acknowledgments, to which 
he responded affably. 

The recent withdrawal of our friend and 
fellow-worker Prof. Gruenewegen from the 
theological faculty at Leyden University to 
accept a similar position at the University 
of Amsterdam has created quite a stir in 
Dutch religious circles. It would: seem to 
involve a transfer also of the Remonstrant 
theological students to the latter institution. 

The extreme utterances and militaristic 
activities of Ex-Pastor Traub of Dortmund, 
Germany, have produced a strong reaction 
in Germany as well as in other countries. 
Many who admired him for his personal 
worth, and brave and brilliant espousal of 
free-Protestant principles against the tyranny 
of the state church, cannot indorse the 
fierceness of his hatred for England and his 
clamor for the retention of Belgium and 
glorification of war. Dr. Ragaz of the 
theological faculty of the University of 
Zurich, who was instrumental in the bestowal 
of an honorary degree on Pastor Traub by 
that institution, has since declared that he 
could no longer recognize him as a Christian. 
It appears that the ex-pastor has joined the 
“League for the Speedy Overthrow of Eng- 
land,” and the Frankfurter Zeitung finds 
that Traub’s activities in connection with 
the League are too violent. Commenting 
on a recent utterance of his, that paper 
says: “Pastor Traub selected for himself 
the vocation of preacher of the gospel, and 
still engages in this work. War has brought 
with it many confusions, many things that 
are inexplicable, much before which we 
stand amazed, but that a Christian minister 
should use his calling and reputation to give 
emphasis to this propaganda of haté is in-]_ 
tolerable. ‘Why should we not hate?’], 


tion.” = PeOPsiseats ee of Coe 
have written to American friends their ~~. = 
strong disagreement with this ultra-Ger- 
manism. In this connection we note that 
Dr. Traub is no longer president of the > 
General Union of Liberal Protestants of 
Germany, but has been succeeded by a man Pas 

of very different characteristics, an upholder ' 
of international sympathy and good-will. — t 


Literature. 
A Life Story.* 


This is a human document of decided 
interest. It is written in simple, attractive 
style; it is full of quaint and humorous 
touches; it abounds with scientific informa- ; 
tion; it radiates a gracious and cosmopoli- ~ ? 
tan spirit. re A 

Prof. Wright was born (1838) in Eastern ~ 

New York, of sturdy New England ancestry; _ 
reared in a family of thrift, piety, and in- 
telligence. He went at seventeen to Oberlin 
College, a young but even then a famous 
institution, with doors open to women and. 
Negroes, and filled with missionary spirit. 
There he came under the influence of several 
remarkable men, chief of whom was Presi- 
dent Charles G. Finney. After seven years 
in college and seminary, teaching winters 
as was the custom, he became minister of 
a country parish at Bakersfield, Vt. Nearly 
a third of the book is given to a very charm- 
ing description of his experiences up to that 
point, similar to those of many a Yankee 
lad. 

At Bakersfield, however, the distinctive 
part of his life began. He responded to 
the lure of the hills. His inquisitive mind - 
sought a wider field than pulpit and parish. 

He began a practical study of geology in 
printed page and challenging landscape. 

He came to see things in valleys, rocks, 

and ridges. By settling ten years later 

over the Congregational church of Andover, 

Mass., he entered the quickening atmosphere 

of the notable Seminary there, while the 
features of the countryside pleaded for 
explanation. The discovery of the real 
meaning of the gravel ridges running through 

the town was an important contribution | 

to geology and brought “him recognition ; 
from eminent scientists. They had pre- : 
viously been called ocean beaches, but Prof. 
Wright referred them to glacial action. 
The investigations there begun have con- — 
tinued through life, reported in numberless 
contributions to scientific journals and set 
forth in his masterpiece, The Ice Age in North — 
America, now in its fifth edition. 

This interest in geology, and the kindred | 
subject, the antiquity of man, has led Prof. 
Wright to make many notable journeys, 
chief among them his early exploration of “¥ 
Muir Glacier, Alaska, his visit to Green-— 
land in 1894, where he was sfapwreckel@ae 
and his trip across Asia in 1900. The latter 
‘occupied fourteen months’ absence fro 


‘geological | observation, and proved — at 
in scientific results. This is a most inter- : 
esting Bart. of the volume (fi 


a: 
nf 


tions to the world’s knowledge. 


ain an “Prof Wright was called to the 
- chair of New Testament Language and 
Literature in the Oberlin Theological Sem- 
inary. He took with him from Andover, 
the stout defender of orthodoxy, The Bib- 
liotheca Sacra, which for thirty-five years 
he has edited with conspicuous success. 
The writer of this review passes no judg- 
ment upon his geological or ethnological 
views, having no ability to do so. Many 


of these matters are still in dispute among 


scientists and scholars. As is well known, 
Prof. Wright is a conservative in Biblical 
and theological science, but it is not neces- 
sary to describe or controvert, at this time, 
his teachings on these topics; and while 
his opinions are conservative, his spirit, 
which is the thing of uppermost importance, 
is gracious, tolerant, and inclusive. 

It is well that the story of a life so long, 
so rich, and so varied as this should be 


written. It is the story of continuous 


literary activity, of ceaseless scientific in- 
vestigations, of many valuable contribu- 
It will 
be especially interesting to a large circle 
of friends. It will also interest the general 
public, not only from the features already 
described, but on account of Prof. Wright’s 
extensive acquaintance with many of the 
leading literary and scientific men of the 
last sixty years, glimpses of whom adorn 
these pages. 

FeLLow Captains. By Sarah N. Cleg- 
horn and Dorothy Canfield Fisher. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25 net.—If 


life seems trying to you and you do not 


really understand why, if you find yourself 
irritated with the stupidity and general vex- 
atiousness of people around you, if you have 
not learned the secret of serenity when the 
maid gives notice or the iceman fails to come 
or Mary tears Her new frock and Johnny 
loses his new skates, then the money you 
might spend for this book would thus be 
well invested as a contribution to your future 
health and tranquillity. Take it seriously, 
for the formulas work. It is simply, indubit- 
ably true that it is possible to have a sense 
of wide freedom even when tied close to 
homely duties and anxieties, and no book 
that acttally helps one to see things in their 
right proportions and to make use of all the 
openings into the larger life of the spirit can 
be passed ‘over with indifference. The 
writers call this “‘a home-grown aad very 
simple philosophy.” ‘Therein rest its appli- 
eability and value. If you are not yet cap- 
tain of your soul, try it. 


THE SLAVERY oF Prostitution. By 
Maude E. Miner. New York: The Mac- 


 millan Co. $1.50——Miss Miner is secretary 
of the New York Probation and Protective 


Association. She writes with unusual clear- 


ness and simplicity of statement about the 
4 conditions which make prostitutes and the 
% difficulties which 


prevent them from break- 
ing out ny life they hate and despise. The 
mental pees as an ele- 


-. | lives some hint of the responsibility that | 
rests upon them to know more about a sub- 


ject from which they naturally shrink, and 
then do their bit toward righting social 
wrong-doing, if only by helping those who 
are already enlisted against it. This book 
is a product of the new scientific and human- 
itarian spirit that believes no evil is securely 
intrenched against its unselfish efforts. 
There is no place in it for sentimentality 
or hysteria; it trusts to an enlightened 
public opinion and an awakened public con- 
science for such campaigns of prevention 
as the Girls’ Protective Leagues undertake. 
Miss Miner’s plea for the emancipation of 
unhappy slaves bids the consideration of 
recognized preventive methods, beginning 
with the little children now at play. Par- 
ents, teachers, employers, physicians, city 
and state officials, religious teachers, citizens, 
all bear a measure of responsibility for mak- 
ing the road to normal, honest, industrious 
living more easy to travel by those for whom 
temptation seems waiting atevery turn. The 
many personal stories of actual girls give 
the book a vitality no academic discussion 
could provide. 


MopERN MESSAGES FROM GREAT HyMNS. 
By Robert Elmer Smith. Introduction by 
Bishop Bashford. Illustrated. New York: 
The Abingdon Press. $1.25 net.—Twelve 
hymns which are widely known are here 
chosen by the author as the basis of a ser- 
mon or essay. The treatment includes 
some biographical material, and many illus- 
trative incidents to enforce the thought of 
the hymn. One may question whether all 
the hymns are those which will, when tested 
by time, be counted great, but several have 
already an assured place. A glance at the 
index shows that poetic expression of reli- 
gion surmounts all boundaries of creed and 
denomination. The authors range from 
the Roman Catholic Newman (Lead, 
kindly light’’) to the Unitarian Sarah Flower 
Adams (‘‘Nearer, my God, to thee’’). 


From THE LimsBo OF ForRGOTTEN THINGS. 
By Mary Stuart Tyson. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co.—The larger portion of this 
volume is devoted to the elaboration of two 
romances in verse,—‘‘The Marriage of a 
King” and “On the Stairway at Blois.” 
The theme of each is concerned with French 
history, and although the poems nowhere 
rise to any great height, considered as poetry, 
they are of excellent quality. The shorter 
verses, however, are of slighter substance. 


Magazines. 


The Harvard Theological Review for Jan- 
uary contains four critical articles. ‘‘Quiet- 
ism,” by Rufus M. Jones; ‘Good Will 
Toward Men,” by James Hardy Ropes; 
“Simon Zelotes,’’ by Kirsopp Lake; “The 
Founding of the Church,” by Ambrose W. 
Vernon. Reviews and notices fill twenty 
pages: these are of a more popular char- 
acter than the articles which make their 
appeal principally to scholars and students 
of theology. 


The Journal of Ripe History (edited by 
| Carter G. Woolson) for January indicates 
lan extremely interesting enterprise, and 


promises ‘to do good work in shaping the 
thoughts and plans of colored people every- 
where. Jerome Dowd writes of “The 
African Slave Trade’; Henry E. Baker, 
“The Negro in the Field of Invention”’; 
C. G. Woolson, of “Anthony Benezet’’; 
Alice Dunbar Nelson, of ‘People of Color 
in Louisiana.” These are all fresh and 
valuable contributions to history, as is also 
the article on “Slavery in Connecticut,” 
bringing it down to 1848. 


The February issue of the Bookman is the 


first under the charge of Mr. G. G. Wyant as” 


editor. With the change in editorial manage- 
ment, the Bookman is planning to enlarge its 
field of appeal to include many lines of con- 
temporary thought and activity. This num- 
ber contains articles on domestic and foreign 
politics, sociology, contemporary literature, 
the war, art, drama, poetry,—with such 
names among the contributors as Frederick 
Palmer, Gertrude Atherton, Jules Bois, Amy 
Lowell, Edward J. O’Brien, Clayton Hamil- 
ton, Florence Finch Kelly, Charles Wharton 
Stork, and others. The literary and bookish 
flavor that has characterized the Bookman 
in the past will continue. 
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: The Rome, 


Floral Long-Distance. 


ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


Sometimes I pick a buttercup 
And listen in its golden bowl— 
; Or when I morning-glories see, 
re S- I hold their pied receivers up 

Tf haply I may learn to take 
Great Central’s messages to me. 


Too dull the finite ear, alas! 
To catch entire the greetings sent; 


wa But glimmerings dream-tinted, fair 
AG = Through all the petaled hours that pass 


e Are mine from April’s violet 
Till fields of aster-bloom are bare. 


~ From every flower a different word 
Is wafted o’er the empyrean line. 
Tis ‘‘joy”’ the dandelions say, 
And many a daffodil I’ve seen 
So overbrimmed with sunny cheer 
ae That even March was smiled away. 


But when a crimson-petaled rose 
Transmits the code from God to man, 
Full well I know the fragrant clue 

That deep in warmth of color glows,— 
The heart’s own hue the message comes, 
“My tenderest love, dear child, to you.” 


When Edie Helped her Brother. 


oe ee FRANCES MARGARET FOX. 

cs: Ted was in trouble. Edie knew it be- 
ws cause when he passed her on the way to the 
Bs barn all he said was, ‘Hullo, Sis,” and that 


tia wasn’t like her fourteen-year-old brother; 
ee his usual way was to inquire about her doll 
See ak family and her apple-tree housekeeping. 
| ‘When she first went out to the orchard that 
4 morning Ted wished to know if she were 
Sa going to make sunbonnets for the cats that 
day, or think up a way to provide ducks 
with umbrellas,—anything to tease his 
younger sister. 

It happened that Edie was trying to write a 
composition, and that is serious work when 
it is Saturady forenoon and you must hand 
in your composition to your president on 
Monday morning. 

Ted continued his strange behavior; when 
he came back from the barn he looked up and 

-down the path and didn’t even whistle. At 
last, when the boy began searching in the 
orchard as if he were looking for something 
precious, Edie’s curiosity tempted her to say, 
“What is the matter, Ted?” 

Then Ted grinned. ‘Lost the key to the 
tool-house,”’ he answered. ‘‘I didn’t happen 
to hang it on your ear, did I?” 

“Tt looks to me as if you didn’t hang it 
anywhere,’ answered his sister. ‘If I had 
loaned you one of my perfectly reliable ears 
for a hook, your key would be in plain sight 
this minute.” 

“Tell you what,” exclaimed Ted: ‘your 
ears, I will admit, are not to be depended 
upon even so much as to tell you when you 
hear good music, like you brother’s whistling; 
but your eyes are the best in this part of the 

; country, so do use them to help me out. 

x." Come and find that key for me before father 

eee gets home.” 

: ; Edie became suddenly interested in her 

lead-pencil. ‘‘Can’t do it, Ted, on account 

of Miss Hazelton. You see, she has organ- 


ced our estes qe, and we don’t want to] t 


fail in the very first thing she has asked us to 
do. Vera and Rose and Irene and Maud are 
all trying to write something to-day at the 
very last minute, just as I am doing, and it is 
too bad.” K 

““What’s your subject?” inquired Ted; 
“first aid to injured grasshoppers, or how to 
improve the language of mud-turtles?”’ 

Edie bent over her work, pretending to be 
deaf. 
of an automobile entering the driveway. 

“There is father. back from town,” 
mourned Ted. ‘Please come, and if you 
find that key for me, Sis, I'll buy you the 
first gentle elephant that I see for sale, and 
then you shall go elephant-back to your 
nature club, fine as you please; it will give 
you a position above the rest of the girls, as 
you might say, and: furnish the club with a 
topic for conversation—take your minds out 
of a rut.” 

As the boy talked he continued his search 
for the lost key, until his father called: 
“Edward, where are you? Edward! What 
did you do with the key to the tool-house?”’ 

“Put it in my pocket,’’ shouted the boy. 

“ Bring it here, son.” 

“Can’t,” answered Ted, ‘‘because I lost 
it out and I’m trying to find it now. I put 
that key in my pocket, father, instead of on 
the nail in the barn as you said. You see, 
I saw Tom going over cross-lots and I wanted 
to tell him to come on and go fishing with us 
after dinner.” 

“No fishing for you, young man, until you 
find that key and put it on the nail,” was the 
immediate decision. 

“There, you hear that, do you?” Ted re- 
marked to his sister, as if she were to blame 
for his carelessness. ‘‘Come along, Sis, and 
help me; this is once when you can be truly 
useful to your brother—think of the honor, 
Edith Rebecca, and come along.’’ 

Edie gazed intently at the end of her lead- 
pencil for possibly half a minute before she 
said cheerfully enough, “All right, Ted; now 
tell me everywhere you went after you put 
that key in your pocket, and we'll find it.” 

“Edith Rebeca, you are a brick!” ac- 
knowledged her brother. ‘“‘Maybe I'll let 
you go fishing with us this afternoon, if—if 
you won't talk.” 

Edie shook her head. ‘I shall have to 
work all the afternoon getting my compo- 
sition written if I leave it now.” 

“Ts it so important as all that?” 

“Yes, because Miss Hazelton has taught 
us so much that we never knew before about 
what is under our very noses in the country 
that we must try our best. Mother gave us 
all a good talking-to yesterday about these 
compositions. She says if Miss Hazelton is 
good enough to take her vacation time to 


get up a nature club for us when she is out 


here for a rest, why, no matter what she asks 
us to do, we must do it.” 

“Well, what did she ask you to write 
about?” Ted persisted. ‘ 

“About anything that we can see for our- 
selves, and she’d be glad if we could see 
something a little uncommon; but, whatever 
it is, we must see it for ourselves, and write 
what we do see.’ 

Instead of on so tempting a chance 
to tease, Ted insisted upon knowing what 
Edie had chosen for a subject. 

“Our robin’s nest in the sweet-apple-tree,”’ 


she answered, as ‘she followed her brother 


a: 
pootith ea about that coin’ Ss nes 


At that moment came the chug-chug | 


answered his sister. 


Borah: af 


“Oh, if it is a nest story you want,” offered _ ae 


Ted, forgetting to study every inch of ground 


at his feet in search of the key, “if that is all, 
I can show you a song-sparrow’s nest with 
green eggs in it.”’ 


““A  song-sparrow’s nest -with green 
eggs’!” Edie repeated, standing still in 
amazement. “I never heard of such a 


thing. Where is it?” — 
“Back here in the fence in a low bush.” 
“Do show it to me now,” begged the girl; 
“and, Ted, I’ll help you hunt for that key as 
long as it is daylight, and then I’ll write my 
composition this evening! I could write 
fast with green eggs in a song-sparrow’s nest — 


to write about.” a 
come — 
I’ve seen the old birds, and they are ~ 


“All right, then,’ 
along. 
song-sparrows. I was there this morning, 
and the eggs-are green as ever. a 


agreed Ted; wis 


“Green eggs in a song-sparrow’s aan i 


Edie told herself over and over as her brother 
rapidly led the way to the corner of the back 
orchard. 

“Here it is!” was the triumphant an- 
nouncement. 

“And here is your key in the grass,” 
“Tt must have tumbled 
out of your pocket somehow when you were 
looking at the nest a little while ago. And 
Ted—Edward! This isn’t a song-sparrow’s 
nest: it is the nest of a purple finch!” 

““Aren’t those two birds song-sparrows? ”’ 
demanded Ted, severely, after he pounced 
upon his key, with exclamations of joy. 

Edie, after carefully studying a pair of 
grayish-brown birds who were plainly dis- 
turbed by visitors, declared that they were 
not sparrows. ‘‘They are purple finches,” 
she insisted. ‘Miss Hazelton has told us 
about them over and over. Oh, but this is 
a great find!”’ 


“Took here,’ remonstrated Ted, “T guess 


I have heard about purple finches too, and 
I have seen them, miss, I’ve seen them. The 
male isn’t purple at all. He is raspberry 
red. You can ask anybody that knows 
birds. I should think you better belong to a 
nature club! You’’— 

‘Well, you see, I do,” interrupted sister 
Edie. ‘And purple finches, Ted, are not 
raspberry red until they are two years old. 
Now just look at that father bird. To be 
sure, he is gray and brown and streaked like 
the song-sparrows, 


markings are different. You can tell that 


he is a purple finch only a year old by that ‘ 


yellow on his throat and- back, and by his 
heavy rounded bill and his forked tail. Oh, 
he is surely a purple finch!”’ 


“Edie, are you crazy?” asked her brother. . 
“A purple finch is raspberry red, I told you.” — 


“Yes,” was the quick reply; “but I tell 
you they are not raspberry red until they ¢ are 
two years old. They don’t get those | 
feathers until the second yeas = Me 


finished | his whistle of surprise. 
“Because Miss Hazelton say: 

color that is Oriental purple— e 

genta, and Seana iis 
r it—after the 


but the rest of his 


' _ have an interesti 
be easy to write it. You are the best boy, 


_ boys were. 


he 


xii 
> 
Oe ees 


‘Rockwell Recie when. she two were alone 


A hotse. hair, just the 
yay Patios Hazelton ‘said. O Ted! I shall 
paper now, and it will 


and I thank you so much for bringing me 
out here.” 

“Oh, that is all right,” observed Ted, 
loftily, ‘I am glad I showed it to you,” and, 


- whistling ““Yankee Doodle,” away he went 
to hang the key where it belonged. 


When Ted went fishing that afternoon he 
forgot to ask his sister, although her compo- 
sition was finished before dinner; but she 
forgot the fishing trip too, in the joy of,taking 
Vera and Rose and Irene and Maud out to 
see a purple finch and his wife, and their 
nest of green eggs. 

. The following summer, when the purple 


finch returned clad in rosy feathers to sing | 


his glorious song of thanksgiving, he was not 
only recognized in the neighborhood him- 
self, but his plain little mate and all the year- 
old children were known and greeted as 
members of his family. 

As for Edie, one of her favorite eafeines 
to this day | is ‘‘Help your brother,” but, 
being a wise young lady, she keeps the fact 
a secret from Ted. 


Two Apples. 


Such nice rosy apples as they were! Ben- 
nett fondled them lovingly. His mother had 
set the dish upon the study table just before 
she left to make an evening call. Bennett 
selected the rosiest one he could find and 
handed it to his father. Then he sat looking 
at the rest. - 

“Tll take the next rosiest one myself,” 
he finally said, “but I won’t eat it to-night. 
T’ll take it to school with me to-morrow.” 

“That is a good idea. I’ll not eat mine, 
either,” Mr. Rockwell observed, handling 
his apple thoughtfully. ‘‘I’ll take it to the 
office with me to-morrow. ‘Then we'll both 
report to-morrow night how they tasted,” 
he added. The next morning both left the 
house, each with a _ rosy-cheeked apple 
stowed away in his pocket. 

“Good-by, son; hope you'll enjoy your 
apple,” Mr. Rockwell called back as he ran 
to catch a passing electric car. 

Bennett had polished his apple until it was 
so slippery it slid around in his pocket like a 
big marble. 

Recess time came. He had been thinking 
so constantly about the rosy apple in his 
pocket that it fairly slid into his hand when 
he filed out behind Jimmy Fagan, who never 
was known to have anything in his pocket, 
unless it might happen to be a hole. 

Suddenly a bright thought popped into 
Bennett’s head, and, quick as the thought, 
the apple popped from his hand into Jimmy’s 
pocket. When Jimmy discovered it the 
tag. 

Then that apple slid out of Jimmy’s pocket 
just as” easily as it had slipped into it, the 


a "polishing tha that Bennett had given it had been 
A ws reed ie aged too, just as 


inthe study together at the twilight hour. 
_ “T—I didn’t eat it,” Bennett stammered, 
hanging his head. 
_ “Didn’t eatit? What did you do with it?” 
_“T-I slipped it into Jimmy Fagan’s 
pocket, papa. Jimmy never has an apple, 
-|and I thought perhaps he’d like one. How 
did yours taste?”’ Bennett asked. 

_ “T didn’t eat mine, either, son; I gave it 


‘to a newsboy,” his father confessed. 


Then a smile lit up both faces, as both 
thought how they had enjoyed those two 
apples.—Exchange. 


~ 


Violets. 


I just ate six violets, 

"Cause they tasted good; 

I hope they understood. 

I hope they know 

Tt was because I love them so. 


I’ve been wondering how 

The taste gets in; 

I’ve been wondering how 

The smell gets out. 

Mother says I’ve worn her out 

Asking why and what it’s-all about; 

She said I’d understand sometime,— 

I'll be told when I’m enough old. 
—Katharin Howard. 


The Time When Topsy Stayed. 


Little Myrtle was having a hard time, she 
thought. Anyway she wasn’t happy, for who 
could be ‘‘feeling nice,” she said to her 
mother, “when folks had to stay in the 
house just because it was all wetty out-doors 
and the wind was a-blowing.” 

And mother answered, “‘Why, dear, 
you’ve got so many nice dolls and other play- 
things—I should think that any child with 
all that you have could be happy.” 

“Well, I can’t,” pouted Myrtle. “If only 
Dorothy would come, or I wasn’t so tired of 
everything, I might.” 

“There’s Topsy,” said mother, looking 
out of the window, ‘‘she’s bringing back the 
waists that her mother has been laundering. 
Go to the door, dear, and tell her to come in 
and get warm.” 

“Topsy,” said mother, as the little black 
girl was standing before the fire, ‘‘do you 
think you could be happy to have to stay in 
this room for one afternoon, and play with 
eleven dolls, a doll bed, a buggy, dishes and 
ever so many other toys?”’ 

Topsy showed her white teeth. ‘‘Yes’m, 
I'd like it mighty well,” she laughed. 

“But you’d get so tired you wouldn’t 
know what to do next,” said Myrtle. 

“T could make a big, big house with those 
blocks, and put a nice big chimney (she 
called it chimbley) in it with my spools.” 

“Oh, could you?” cried Myrtle, de- 
lightedly. ‘Well, I’ll get some spools—a 
whole lot of them—and you shall show me 
how to make an old-fashioned chimney.” 

Myrtle’s mother smiled her assent, so they 
set to work. ‘They made the house on a plan 
that Myrtle had never thought of, then 
Topsy showed her how she had made the 
chimney in her house, although her blocks 
were those she got from the men who were 
building across the street. 

When sai are the chimney up Topsy laid 


Ha 


some toothpicks on the hearth, then she set 
the doll’s cradle near, “to keep warm,” she 
said. 

They set the toy piano across one corner; 


then Topsy thought of something else nice, — 


and, with much laughter, they made a lady 
of spools to sit on the piano stool, because, as 
Topsy said, the spool-lady would sit up 
straight, and the doll-lady would fall off. 

They set out the table, and got out the 
dishes; then Topsy spied a piece of old linen 
from which Myrtle’s mother was cutting 
some dishtowels, and she said to Myrtle, 
“Tf your mother will let us have the colored 
border, we'll cut out the birds in it and make 
something pretty.” 

Of course mother was glad to let them have 


the pieces; then she gave each of the little . 


girls a pair of scissors, and they set to work to 
cut out small, round pieces—each piece 
had a red bird in it. These were used as 
doilies to put under plates and saucers. They 
nearly covered the whole table with these 
doilies, and even placed some on the dresser 
in the doll’s bedroom, and finally they made 
a scarf for the little rocking-chair, pulling 
out threads to make a fringe. 


“Mother, mother, just look! I never did 


have such a pretty house before,’’ cried 


Myrtle, gleefully. 
“T think you’ll have to thank Topsy for 


giving you some new ideas,” laughed mother; 


“but now it is dark almost, and I shall have 
to send Topsy home as soon asI can get a 
piece of cake and an apple for her.” 

“And Ill give her one of my dolls,” 
Myrtle, generously. 

After Topsy was gone, Myrtle said, ‘‘ Why, 
mother, I could have had a good time before 
if I'd just have made myself do things 
whether I wanted to or not.’—Mary S. 
Hatch. 


said 


Funny Little Folk in Japan. 


A teacher in Japan copied these English 
sentences just as they were written by Jap- 
anese pupils:— 

“The toothache is a disgustable disease.”’ 

“Though the toothache is a little disease, 
it disturbs the soul to a great degree.” 

“The good man is bold as a lion, but the 
bad man flew even when no man drive him.” 

“My dog is very bark.” 

“Come here, my amiable cat.”—Litile 


W orker. 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday- echockd are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of. 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service 

Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PRESDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Currk, REv. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Drirecrors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
George me Fox, Nathaniel T. Ki der, Dudley L. Pick- 
pe, Jr., Mrs. George T. —_. anaes Slocum, Rev. 

Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Genera SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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already cee teared, ae ‘to aries dh 
the power for real practical uplift that every 
church should be. > 
The message of this little story is obvious. — 
If you cannot keep your church alive in just = = - 
the way others are doing it, and as you would. a: 
like, then do it the best way you can, but do 
it somehow. 
As one of those fortunate enough to have 
assisted in some small degree in the resusci- 
tation of the Marblehead church I wish to 
extend, on its behalf, sincerest thanks to the 
many ministers who have—always heartily 
cheerful and willing—given up their Sunday 
afternoons off and on for five years to further ; 45™ 
those efforts, and whose encouragement has 
gone far to strengthen our faith in the future © 
of the Unitarian church. Without their 
help nothing could have been done. With 
the start they have given us and the help of 
our new leader everything is possible. } 
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The Church in Marblehead. Of course there were those of the parish 
—- who did and those who did not want to build 


CHARLES M. GREEN. a new church, and the fact that the congre- it ree Pe 
a gations had dwindled to a negligible few in P se 
ean.’ The experience of the Unitarian church] the old church and that the Sunday-school Liberal Evangelism. 
- in Marblehead during the past five years is] had practically ceased to exist, was vigor- . 


Last Sunday the special meetings held in. 
various Unitarian churches in New England, 
and especially those in and about Boston, 
had a larger significance than in weeks gone 
by. Extensive preparations are being made 
for the big mass meeting in Symphony Hall, 
Boston, next Sunday night, and a number 
of preparatory meetings were held last Sun- 
day. Of the special pamphlet of “Great 
Hymns by Unitarian Writers,’’ which has 
been published for use in Symphony Hall, 
over a thousand copies have been distributed 
to churches in and about Boston in order 
that choirs and congregations may conduct 
special singing practice. Last Sunday night 
in some of the suburban churches that are 
located at transportation centres, special 
meetings were held which called together 
people from groups of churches. 


_-——srperhaps unique in the history of Unitarian-| ously urged as a reason against a new enter- 
s ism, and its story earries a distinct message prise. There were even those who con- 
of hope to every struggling church in our] tended that the money necessary to build a 
own or other denominations. new church could far better be spent in other 

Some five years ago fire completely de-| ways! 
stroyed the building which for many years! But those in whom old associations had 
sf had been the inspirational centre of Marble-| not counteracted the effect of the gloom and 
aes oe head’s Unitarianism. For many years its] vastness of the old edifice contended that a 
ets walls had been almost inadequate to enfold| small church, light and bright with sunny 
ait the throngs worshipping within them, but| windows and cosy effects, and a Sunday- 
gradually, as the years crept on, death and}school room, where children would feel at 
removal deprived it of many of its congre-| home and happy and warm, would bring | 
gation, and at the time of its destruction] about a change for the good in attendance 
a the band of the faithful had dwindled to but | which would give the old church a new life. 
ees a handful. Service was being held Sunday} After much discussion, optimism won the 
afternoons because the parish could not pay | day, designs for the new structure were called 
a settled minister, but could manage to pay| for, and a church seating two hundred, with 
‘the settled minister of some more fortunate|a kitchen, a parlor, a Sunday-school room 
parish to repeat his morning sermon at a| nearly as big as the church, and which could 
fraction of his regular salary. be opened into it, was finally built. The big chorus choir has been rehearsing 

Then came the fire and nothing was left] The new church was dedicated with about |in “Dr. Hale’s Church’”—the South Con- 
but the spirit still strong in the hearts of] one hundred sittings taken, and the good|gregational. It is made up of volunteer 
those who had stood by the old church, and] work started with a vim, those who had | singers from a large number of churches and 3 
the insurance on the church, which had been] opposed the building of the church forgetting | is to be led by Rev. Palfrey Perkins of Wes- 
free from debt. all differences and working with hearty good- | ton. 

As soon as the devoted few had Tose will in the common cause. The speakers at thiesd meetings last Sun- 
from the shock of the fire they began to talk] The total income of the church was not|day night, as well as many others in New =, 
of rebuilding, only to run against that snag | sufficient to pay a settled minister, but was} England, took the subject which comes in ; 
of ancient custom, the deeding of pews, the| enough to pay a good choir which sang some-|the course of simultaneous sermons which — 
practice of which created a strong doubt as| where else in the mornings, and to pay some- | these ministers are following during January. _ i 
to who really owned the insurance money—| thing each Sunday afternoon to one of many | The subject—‘‘Salvation and Social Service” i 
the parish or the pew-owners. ministers settled around Marblehead, who, |—is peculiarly appropriate for this time, as ~ 

Gradually that article of the good old Uni-| appreciating the effort the church was mak-|it sets in definite contrast the two goals at — 
tarian faith “the Brotherhood of Man’|ing, were willing, at great inconvenience | which orthodox and liberal churches of reli- ; 
began to exert its influence, and the benefit] oftentimes, to help out in the hope that] gion respectively aim. 
of the few yielded to the good of the many, | some day the parish could see its way to the] Many of our ministers used the occasion 
pew-ownership became a thing of the past, | installation of a regular minister. very effectively in setting forth this funda- 
and it was decided to build a new church on| Meantime, the Sunday-school was started, | mental difference. Boston has heard (and = 
the old site. the bright, warm, pretty room had the ex-| all New England has read) during the past =o 

The burned church, while beautiful and | pected effect, and the regular attendance for | ten weeks a great deal of the appeal to men 
dear in the memories of the older members| some time past has been between sixty and} to save their own individual souls from per- — 
of the parish,—some people still like hair-| seventy-five; the Women’s Alliance has full] dition, and to do this by the acceptance of 


:: cloth sofas,—was one of those big high-ceil- | meetings where only a few came before; a|a dogmatic creed. Against the dark back- 

3 inged square boxes of which many still sur- | new society made up of the younger ladies—| ground of this reassertion of medieval the- 

Ee vive, a small section, farthest away from|the New Dorcas—has a large and growing | ology and the kind of fear that belongs with — le 
> the doors and congregation, warmed with membership; and a flourishing Men’s Club|the dark ages our ministers have se set ‘forth 


two big old-fashioned much-gas-and-little- | and a Girls’ Camp Fire hold regular meetings. 

; heat stoves, and with every window dark- Now the goal of a settled minister has been | I 
is ~ ened and shrouded by a pall of stained glass, | reached, and the dream of five years realized, 

aforetimes considered indispensable. ~ as. the installation notice proclaimed, Ee 
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; The Lenox Avenue Branch Alliance has, 
ss as_sousual, a very interesting programme 
= mainly along religious and literary lines, some 


% subjects being “The Missionary Trend in 


. cs > Liberal Religion, » “The Liberal Note in 
we Modern Poetry,” ‘Tagore’s Poems; Plays 
ae and Philosophy. On all these Dr. Wright 

’ is to be the speaker. A number of Tagore’s 


books are given in the book list appended to 
the programme as suggestions for supplemen- 
tary reading. Some of Dr. Wright’s recent 
sermon topics have been “‘ The Modern Mind: 
Amiel,’ ‘Temporary Confessions of Faith,” 
“Men of Good-will,’” “Gods Many and 
Lords Many.” 
At the Church of the Messiah, the Sunday 
—_ Evening Forum has become an important 
feature of the church’s relation to the com- 
munity. Stirring subjects have been pre- 
sented by specially qualified speakers, the 
meetings sometimes being held in the church 
instead of the church house, to accommodate 
~ the larger audience. One evening the sub- 
jeet of birth control was discussed by Dr. S. 
Adolphus Knopf, Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, 
and Dr. Frederick A. Blossom, all of whom 
had given careful consideration to the issues 
involved in the subject. One evening the 
audience was given the great privilege of 
hearing Edwin Markham, poet and prophet, 
read from his own works,—‘‘The Man with 
the Hoe, and Other Poems,’ ‘‘The Shoes of 
_ Happiness,’’ etc.,— with running comment on 
Si, life and letters. Other evenings, Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise spoke on “The Glories of 
America and its Dangers,” and Mischa 
Applebaum, founder of Humanitarian Cult, 
spoke on the disgrace of capital punishment. 
, _ A very interesting part of these meetings is 
, the open discussion which follows the ad- 
dresses. The adult class in the Sunday-school, 
in charge of the associate minister, Rev. Har- 


vey Dee Brown, has resolved itself into a] 2 


group for the study of social ethics. Several 
Sundays were devoted to the teachings of 
Edward Carpenter; then followed a study 
> of Gerald Stanley Lee’s “Crowds.” One 
«Sunday the subject was “George Herron: 
Between Cesar and Jesus.’’ Subjects re- 
lating to the war are bound to demand at- 
tention, and thus the Messiah Branch 
‘ Alliance had very impressive meetings on 
an. the occasion when Mr. Holmes spoke on 
“The Influence of the War on Women,” 
and when Miss Alice Marion Holmes, sister 
of Mr. Holmes, told of her “Ten Months at 
the American | Ambulance Hospital in Paris.” 
- Miss Holmes has also spoken before other 
Alliances and societies with great acceptance. 
The Friday Night Social Club, a delightful 
nd important actor oli the church life, has 
of a high eee, 


- By 


grammes are usually followed by dancing, 
refreshments, and a social hour. The Mes- 
siah Players produced on January 3, the 
drama “‘The Story of the Prophet Isaiah,” 
written by Mrs. Eleanor Wood Whitman 


‘of Boston. More than thirty persons were 


included in the cast, the part of King 
Hezekiah being taken by Mr. Holmes. The 
ancient scenes were vividly suggested by the 
native costumes, paraphernalia, and music. 
The Messiah Players also entertained the 
Friday Night Social Club one evening by 
presenting three plays by Wilfred Wilson 
Gibson, the famous English bast; now on a 
visit to this country. 

_The Messiah Social Service League inaugu- 
rated on January 10 a series of midweek 
lecture-conferences to be held Wednesday 
evenings, with the following programme: 
January 10, “Social and Economic Aspects 
of Health IUsurance,’’ Dr. Isaac M. Rubi- 
now; January 17, “Fundamental Principles 
in Health Insurance,” Dr. Lee K. Frankel; 
January 24, “Why Go Insane?”’ George A. 
Hastings; January 31, ‘Heredity and In- 
sanity,” Dr. Henry Smith Williams. The 
spirit of social service in this church was 
practically demonstrated by its recent Sun- 
day collection for charities, which amounted 
to $1,112. Another new feature in this 
church’s life was noted on January 3, by 
the inauguration of noon-day services and 
organ recitals to be held every Wednesday. 
A brief address will be given by Mr. Holmes 
or Mr. Brown, followed by an organ recital 
lasting till one o’clock. 

Mr. and Mrs. Holmes are showing their 
appreciation of the church and its friends by 
giving a reception at the church on the 
evening of February 1. The following 
evening a dinner, under the auspices of the 
Robert Collyer Men’s Club, will be given 
in recognition of Mr. Holmes’s tenth anni- 
versary. as minister of the Church of the 
Messiah. 

Mr. Holmes announced for January a 
series of four systematic sermons on ‘The 
Spiritual Life: January 7, ‘‘The Spiritual 
Life as Foteshadowed in Nature’’; January 
14, “The Spiritual Life as Revealed in His- 
tory”; January 21, “The Spiritual Life as 
Fulfilled in Individual Experience’; January 
8, “The Spiritual Life: Its Meaning and 
Practical Uses’; February 4, special service 
and sermon in commemoration of Mr. 
Holmes’s tenth anniversary as minister of 
the Church of the Messiah (Feb. 3, 1907, to 
Feb. 4, 1917). 

All Souls Church has shown a gain in its 
Sunday-school and an increase in church 
membership, eighteen or more members 
having been added recently. Mr. Sullivan’s 
sermons in January have been on “The 
Victory of the Spirit,” ‘‘ The Light of Faith,” 
“The Fruit and the Failure of the Protestant 
Principle—a Sermon for the Four Hundredth 
Anniversary of the Reformation.” The 
various philanthropic organizations of the 
church keep. quietly and persistently at 
work with regular meetings each Monday, 
Thursday, and Saturday for the practical 


as| work of sewing, teaching, and giving relief 
and employment to poor women. 


Now let us greet with warm encouragement 


ith | Fee new and notable enterprise which has 


Pesaulesarpes by All Souls, or rather by its 


vote a page to World News, another to Social 
Progress, and a third to subjects for De- 
votion and Meditation. The remaining 
pages will be devoted to current ethical and 
spiritual questions. The primary aim of the 
paper is to extend the influence and use- 
fulness of All Souls Church and All Souls 
pulpit, or, in the words of its distinguished 
editor, to give to the utterances of the 
church ‘‘the wings of the printed page.” 
The two numbers that have come out 
have furnished highly interesting reading— 
with thoughts and significant facts skilfully 
culled from the vast and turbulent life about 
us; but one is led in these pages from the 
questions that perplex the intellect to the 
“Quiet Hour” wherein the soul finds rest 
and inspiration. 

Apropos of the oft-repeated statement 
that the doctrine of original sin no longer 
flourishes but has been relegated to the limbo 
of other ancient errors, we requote from 
Faith and Freedom a quotation taken from 
the Sunday School Times for Feb. 5, 1916, 
and cited in the Outlook for December 20: 
“There is no such thing as the universal 
brotherhood of man. ‘There is no universal 
Fatherhood of God. God is not the Father 
of all men.” ‘The natural brotherhood of 
human blood is the brotherhood of the 
family and fatherhood of Satan. The 
supernatural brotherhood won through the 
shed blood of Jesus Christ is the brotherhood 
of believers, who alone have entered into the 
family of God, and to whom alone he can 
become Father. There can be no brother- 
hood between those families whose fathers are 
respectively God and Satan.” To one ac- 
customed to living in the Unitarian world of 
thought coming upon words like these on a 
freshly printed page produces somewhat the 
same effect as would be produced by suddenly 
coming upon a “‘living mastodon,” and yet 
this is the “‘gospel”’ widely proclaimed by 
our brother Billy Sunday and to be delivered 
by him in our city when all the elaborate 
preparations and the exhaustive preliminaries 
considered necessary are completed. It is 
to be hoped that the Unitarians will find 
some vigorous and salutary way of treating 
Mr. Sunday as a mistaken brother, which 
will of necessity involve holding an attitude 
of uncompromising aggressiveness against 
his. doctrines and his methods. 

%,. ©. By 


The Symphony Hall Meeting. 


The demand for tickets for the Symphony 
Hall meeting has been so great that it has 
seemed to many that the missionary pur- 
pose of the meeting would be defeated and 
the Hall packed with enthusiastic Unitar- 
ians. Some, therefore, have opposed the 
use of the tickets at all. To those who will 
use them aright, however, they present a 
splendid opportunity for unselfish mission- 
ary work. If every minister will ask those 
who have tickets, to give them to those who 
are not Unitarians, especially to any friends 


THE GO-TO-CHURCH BAND is a 
practical and easy method of gaining the 
willing attendance of young people and 
children at the preaching service. Infor- 
mation and sample cards mailed free at 
request. Clinton Alvord, 11 Summer 
Street, Worcester, Mass, 


Miss E. Hurd (additional) 


in the daily papers; 
‘ church; ; hundreds of tracts were taken from 


_ who imight be inclined to accept our thought, 
he will give many individuals a chance for 
unselfish action and good missionary work. 

_ The response will help start a real awaken- 

ing among some of our people. The tickets 

should not be wasted and should be given 
only to those who will use them. 


In order that provision may be made for 


all, additional meetings, if need be, will be 
held simultaneously in Horticultural Hall. 
In this way every one will probably be able 
to hear Mr. Sullivan and other speakers of 
prominence who will address these overflow 
meetings. Let all our own people come 
and enjoy the fun of being in the crowd, and 
let the unconverted go in ahead of them. 
Oscar B. Hawes. 


Mrs. Loyson’s Hospital. 


In response to the moving appeal from 
Mrs. Laura Jayne Loyson of Paris in behalf 
of the devoted work she is doing for wounded 
soldiers from Belgium and the invaded dis- 
tricts of France, printed in the Christian 

- Register of December 28, the following sub- 
scriptions have been sent the treasurer of 
the fund. 


Previously acknowledged 
Widow’s mite 
Miss J. E. Chapman (additional) np ee 
Miss S. S. Smith 


ASERIAN CW 2) Wee:Bosi ot den ie dyeereile date “6 25.00 
Wier Anna‘B. Cook |x. .-cpc.s © asec 10.00 
Manonvis Abbott 92-0 oc so BIR Se. 10.00 
tne rteanoriGn May. oT Soham cha aot 6) ee 25.00 
Mrs. L. C. Hill (additional) Or eee 5.00 
Milton Reed (additional)... . 2... 2... 3.00 
Mrs. George H. Brazier (additional) . . . . . 25.00 
CITE SACI Gy 0) AR leg 5.00 
Lynn Unitarian Women’s Branch Alliance . . 10.00 


Dr. H. Lamb Johnson 
a W. H. Sayward 


? } Mon iadditional) Gels “sica se ce a 3 5.00 
RATS PUVA SEO) 6 55. seo ow seni'digStg/tatin, usd» 10.00 
MME MMAPEers ite ota aie arn. ea cs 3.00 
Miss LesAy Brownerced sao Yisdies cs 3 oe 5.00 

_ Mr. Isaac Sprague (additional) .. ..... 25.00 
- Mrs. Isaac Sprague (additional). ...... 100.00 


wey cies) <p ee ee) ae ee 


Brookline, Mass., Unitarian Women’s Alliance 95.00 
Miser Russell eis ee eel. es ken 5.00 
ETE y RID AL LAL): ayes ah fae gets oud 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. esse Metical vias tenapen cs, on I00 00 


‘Concord War Relief Commission (ninth con- 


BrADINCION). Whe tM foes Aes tae Mw pea 25.00 
VETS RWG ERA WATG: wy ves tiluces, Sense cbieuad te I0.00 
MigaN. Rolsomes = oes sia a ee 5.00 
121s SS 2 Oe een ie neo ene 10.00 
Lend-. os Hand Club, Needham ....... 3.00 
REESE WEEL Suet. Kar te ew SO ans 5.00 
Misses Kea Brooking 2-5 <.: etek: 100.00 
Mrs. E. S. Stackpole (additional) . . . . . . 25.00 
MGC ANT MACINAD, of sam oP miYasite ks (6 5.00 


PETS RECKOMELS ise xs clete: yay Saionh ok te. athe. 


$3,034.67 


‘The warm thanks of Madame Loyson are 
_ returned the generous givers. Further con- 
tributions may be sent to 
Mrs. A. L. WENDTE, 
165 Hunnewell Avenue, 
Newton, Mass. 


A Western Revival. 


In December the evangelist Bob Jones 
began a noisy and sulphurous campaign 
against sin and the Unitarians in Quincy, 
Ill. After a week of ‘‘dignified silence,” 
Rev. Lyman M. Greenman, pastor of the 

_ Unitarian church, accepted his challenge 
and for six weeks preached straight Uni- 
tarian doctrine. His sermons were printed 

strangers filled the 


renewed interest was awakened among the 


the church and a ae station ack and On hae seth Reva At po 
spoke on ‘‘Reaching the Community rate : 


and on February 1 Rev. Fred-— . 


old members. the Forum,” 
When Jones became most abusive, alerick W. Perkins of Lynn described “A at 
twenty-inch Unitarian advertisement was | Programme of Social Service for the Church.” <o 


’ 


The table in the living-room is most satis- 
factory in itself. It needs to have on it cur- 
rent magazines and other good reading. If 
some one who has not been privileged to 
help in furnishing desires to send Harper’s, 4 
Scribner's, or the Century Magazine for a 

year it will be much appreciated. 


inserted for three days in the local papers. 
It gave a list of names of some of the most 
notable Unitarians, also an offer to send free 
Unitarian literature on application. In 
response to this offer, applications were im- 
mediately received from six counties and 
two States. A recent sermon by the min- 
ister on “‘Salvation by Character’’ has been 
printed by the church, and about eight 
hundred copies have been sent to persons 
on the church mailing-list. As soon as the 
country roads dry up, the minister and 
trustees will hold Unitarian services in three 
near-by towns. 

Mr. Greenman has discovered that in a 
small college town not far from Springfield 
and Jacksonville, Ill, a man died about a 
year ago leaving ten thousand dollars to be 
held in trust until such time as in the opin- 
ion of the trustee the money could be best 
used for the organization and support of a 
Unitarian Society. Springfield, the city of 
Lincoln, has long been waiting for the kind 
of church Lincoln could join; so has Jackson- 
ville with its two colleges and little group of 
liberals. A missionary might well employ 
his time in these three cities only a few miles 
apart and connected by rail. 


To Friends in The Alliance. 


I know no better way of reaching all the 
Alliance branches before whom I have spoken 
than through the columns of Word and Work ; 
and the Christian Register. 

Last summer I pondered much how I could 
continue the work in France which had be- 
come my whole life. I appealed to Rev: 
William I. Lawrance and he kindly put a 
notice into the Christian Register. Imme- 
diately the Alliances, Y. P. R. U.’s, and clubs 
responded wonderfully, overwhelming me 
with engagements to tell of my wonderful 
year in the American Ambulance Hospital, 
and adding to my fund for my destitute 
men, by giving me, in most cases, the right 
to appeal in their behalf, or by special con- 
tribution. 

To all those Alliances and to the New Eng- 
land branch Alliances, together with the 
Y. P. R. U.’s, I give my heartfelt thanks. 
My gratitude is too deep to be adequately 
expressed. 

I am returning to France on January 27 
to take up again my work as nurse, and with 
me I am taking the money that will enable’ - 
me to continue and to broaden my work . 
among the men from the invaded districts : 
of France. ‘The money I have earned makes 
that possible, for’ without sufficient means 
to care for my boys I could not have gone. 

To all Unitarians before whom I have ' 
spoken and who have contributed to my 
fund I give thanks from the bottom of my 
heart. ae 

Arice Marion HoLmss. = 


The Tuckerman School. 


The series of social welfare lectures which. 
were arranged for Thursday mornings during 
the year have served a double purpose. 
Through Miss Poor, a member of the faculty 
of the School, and assistant director of kinder- 
gartens of Boston,-and Miss Caroline D. 
Aborn, director of kindergartens, the ar- 
rangement was made to have the lectures in 
the Abraham Lincoln School. Here the 
two hundred or more kindergartners of 
Boston and the group from our School have 
met for very excellent instruction. 

The large aspects of social service were 
presented first, and Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett 
of the School for Social Workers spoke on 
“The Field of Social Work’? and Mr. Fred 
R. Johnson of the Associated Charities spoke 
of the work of that organization. Following 
these were seven lectures each describing 
some agency that helps to co-ordinate the 
family and the community. The lecturers 
were Mrs. Eva W. White, Mr. Joseph Lee, 
Miss Mary Beard, Miss Ada M. Fitts, Miss 
Annie Weeks, and Miss Lucy Hutchins. 

The new division of. the subject ‘The 
Church and the Community’’ is an important 
one. Mrs. Clara B. Beatley on January 18 
gave a very interesting account of the social 
service activities of the Church of the Disci- 
ples. The neighborhood cards sent out regu- 
larly to some seven hundred families in the 
apartment-houses in the region of the church 
carry cordial and friendly greetings to these 
neighbors and invitations to use freely the 
library of the church and to attend its ser- | 
vices. These are so delicately worded that 
no one receiving one would feel over-urged 
or be in any way offended. They express 
exactly what is intended. Descriptions of 
other activities were given by the speaker, | 
under whose direction as secretary of the 
committee the work has developed. 


The Tuckerman Circle. 


The Tuckerman Circle will hold its annual 
fair in the vestry of the First Church on Fri- 
day, February 16, from four to six o’clock. . 
The following churches will have tables: 
Arlington Street, King’s Chapel, Second 
Church, Church of the Disciples, South 
Congregational Church. There will be use- 
ful and fancy articles, fruit, and flowers for 
sale; a special War Table, and also a Dollar 
Table. A sixty-cent luncheon will be served E 
from twelve until two, and afternoon tea ae 
from four to six o’clock. + 

The Tuckerman Circle was established | 
many years ago by Dr. Joseph Tuckerman, 
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speaker for his splendid address and to the 
ladies of the church for their generous hos- 
pitality. The next meeting is to be at Fair- 


2 slr Se ear echt pdt sagacity 
* "anticipated most of the methods now em- 
™ ployed in the fields of social uplift. A group 
sir ae of ladies from different churches joined to 
ba provide money to be applied to the help and 
relief of such cases as Dr. Tuckerman found. 
_ This group was known as the Tuckerman 
Circle, and the organization has been con- 
tinued. The money now raised by the 
Tuckerman Circle is expended through 
agents of the Benevolent Fraternity, which 
is the direct heir and successor of the Pitts 
~ Street Chapel founded by Dr. Tuckerman. 
The Tuckerman Circle’s usefulness is‘ limited 
= only by the means placed at its disposal; 
therefore, its president, Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, 
expects all Unitarians, both of the ministry 
- and the laity, to take special interest in the 
support of this good work, and see to it that: 
the long line of faithful friends by whom it 
has been maintained in the past does not 
now come to an end. 

It is earnestly hoped that all our Unitarian 

- churches will co-operate. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


The South Middlesex Federation. 


\ The South Middlesex Federation Young 
People’s Religious Union held its winter 
meeting on Sunday, January 21, at Water- 
town, Mass. President Carl B. Wetherell 
opened the business meeting at five o’clock, 
in the parish house. One of the most pleas- 
ing reports given was that the friendly ser- 
vice committee had provided for about 
forty-five persons at Thanksgiving and at 
Christmas. Rev. Oscar B. Hawes of New- 
ton Centre spoke of the mass meeting that 
is to be held in Symphony Hall on Sunday, 
February 4. Miss Minnie Packard of 
‘Quincy, Mass., the speaker of the afternoon, 

. told of her work as chairman of the exten- 
sion committee of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union. The meeting adjourned 
shortly after six o’clock for the social hour, 
during which supper was served by the 
Theodore Parker Fraternity. At the even- 
ing service, held in the church, Rev. Charles 
W. Wendte, D.D., spoke on “What Benefit 
did Unitarians Derive from the Evangelistic 

: Meetings?”’ The following hymn, used in 
closing, was written by Dr. Wendte for 
Y. P. R. U. meetings. . 


. “With loyal hearts and purpose strong 


= We raise to heaven our joyous song, ~ 
% We lift our banner to the skies, 
- - The symbol of our high emprise. 


_ ___-“See, blazoned there, the shining goals, 

: , The lofty aims that thrill our souls; 
To Freedom, Service, Right, and Truth 
_ We pledge the ardor of our youth.| 

ips. J be i 
i - “Together let eS press} gu! 
_ To bring the suffering world redress,| « 
_ Uphold the righteous cause, and dare ». 
Speak a everywhere. 
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- “Fired with ‘the spirit’ s word of might 
: ; be bearers 


Retnte ments 


The Monday Conference of The Alliance 
will meet at 25 Beacon Street, Monday, 
February 5, at 10.30 A.M. Presiding officer, 
Mrs. Alva Roy Scott of Bangor, Me. Sub- 
ject, ‘“‘Unitarianism at Work.’ Speaker, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. 

Speakers at the noon-day services in King’s 
Chapel next week will be as follows: Feb- 
ruary 5, Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, Unitarian 
Church, Montreal, Canada; February 6, Rev. 


| Jason N. Pierce, Second Church in Dorches- 


ter; February 7, Rev. F. R. Sturtevant, First 
Parish, Taunton; February 8, Prof. C. R. 
Skinner, Crane Theological School, Tufts 
College; February 9, Rev. George H. Gutter- 
son, American Missionary Association. ‘The 
service on Saturday will be, as usual, entirely 
musical, with Mr. Malcolm Lang, organist of 
the Chapel, at the organ. 


Meetings. 


New EnciAnp Associate ALLIANCE.— 
The midwinter meeting was held in Provi- 
dence, at the First Congregational Church, 
Thursday, January 18, and opened by the 
president, Mrs. Donald M. Blair, with the 
Alliance service. Rev. Augustus M. Lord, 
in his word of greeting, reminded The Alliance 
that Providence was really the first home 
of soul liberty in New England, because 
Roger Williams came here. Rhode Island, 
in a sense, was the birthplace of the Uni- 
tarian movement, as William Ellery Chan- 
ning was born and brought up in Newport. 
Lastly, he said, that this church was started 
by the Congregationalists of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, who felt that Rhode Island 
needed a good stiff dose of Calvinism and so 
sent Josiah Cotten to be its first minister. 
The church has recently celebrated the one 
hundredth anniversary of this particular 
building, which is a beautiful piece of archi- 
tecture, designed by John Green, a contem- 
porary and friend of Bulfinch. Mrs. L. S. 
Walker, treasurer of the Connecticut Valley 
Associate Alliance gave an interesting report 
of the work done by that organization. It 
was organized in January, 1900, and consists 
of twelve branches and has a membership 
of six hundred and fifty. For seven years 
Mrs. Mary P. Wells Smith served as its 
president, and is now its honorary president. 
Mrs. David E. Carr, president of the Worces- 
ter League, spoke of its work. The League 
was organized in 1889 and an Associate 
branch in 1914. It is composed of twenty- 
nine branches, and holds three meetings a 
year with an average attendance of one hun- 
dred delegates. Miss Alice Marion Holmes 
gave a stirring account of her ‘‘’Ten Months 
with the American Ambulance in Paris.” 

The collection of $229.55 will be devoted 
to helping Miss Holmes. Miss Lucy Lowell 
spoke of the General Conference, to “be 
held in Montreal beginning September 28. 
Three hundred and seven delegates an- 
swered the roll-call, representing sixty-seven 
branches. Rev. Alfred R. Hussey gave a 


thought-provoking address on ‘‘The Modern 


Challenge to the Church.” As loyal disciples 
of the Master are we asking nothing for 


| ourselves but the privilege of serving? 
| Votes of thanks were extended to the 


and achievement. 


haven, Thursday, April 26. Frieda Billings 
Cushman, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Roslindale Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Charles W. Casson: This 
progressive church has given new. evidence 
of its capacity for big things, and of the gain 
of planning large. The Women’s Alliance 
and the Men’s Club are rivals for growth 
The fair held lately 
under the auspices of the former was very 
successful, the net proceeds reaching $1,130. 
The old “Alliance spirit’? has suffered no 
loss in its transfer to the new parish hall. 
The Men’s Club continues to grow with un- 
diminished vigor. At the last meeting, Jan- 
uary 2, it was decided to increase the mem- 
bership limit from three hundred to three 
hundred and fifty, and ten days later the 
limit was reached and a new waiting-list 
started. As an example of steady and 
healthy growth it probably has never had 
an equal in the liberal churches. This is 
not in any sense a community club, but a 
liberal organization for the discussion of 
great themes. The good fellowship is the 
product of high purpose. The attendance 
ranges from two hundred to two hundred 
and fifty, and the addresses are always of 
the highest worth. To facilitate acquaint- 
anceship, each member is given a circular 
name-tag. At two recent meetings sums 


Deaths. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
REV. WILLIAM M. GILBERT. 


The Council of the Joseph Priestley Conference as- 
sembled at the First Church, Philadelphia, January 22, 
places on record its profound sense of loss in the death of 
Rev. William M. Gilbert of Vineland, one of the sagacious 
organizers and ever-loyal supporters of this Conference. 
Despite the vicissitudes of his early career, by heroic self- 
denial and steadfastness of purpose, he acquired a breadth 
of scholarship and a depth of spiritual insight that made 
his influence most widely felt in the progressive community 
where for three decades he served our Unitarian cause with 
rare fidelity. A gifted preacher, whose rich fertility of 
wisdom and of goodness outshone in the warmth of his 
piety and the abundance of his charity, he was himself an 
unconscious witness to the divine power of character, pene- 
trated and fashioned by a fervent love of the right and a 
supreme devotion to the cause of freedom and of peace. 

“The memory of his worth shall live 
Through ages yet unspent; 
The love of human hearts 


Shall be his monument.” 
Mase M. RoreEr, Secretary. 


Fifty-eighth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
City and Out-of-town Service. 
Carriage and Motor Equipment. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Se 72-73-74. 
Marconi Tel and Cable Address, 
ra ii ertaker, Boston.” 


Please patronize our advertisers 
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sh of $80 and $33 were given to sick members. 
The annual show of the club will be given 


in April. The Unity Club of young people 
has just undertaken to purchase a velvet 


curtain for the stage, costing about $200. 
The Camp Fire Girls are to pay for the fire- 
place. The special evening services held 
in the new parish hall during December 
were very successful in point of attendance 
and interest. Audiences of two hundred 
and fifty heard the three addresses on liberal 
evangelism given by the minister. Many 
new people are coming into the church, and 
are taking hold of its work in a way that 
makes progress sure and prosperity genuine. 
It all goes to show that the best mission field 
for Unitarianism can be reached from the 
Massachusetts State House for a nickel fare. 


DorcuHEstER, Mass.—Channing Church, 
Rsv S. C. Beane: There was a large con- 
gregation and a service of unusual interest 
and inspiration when Mr. Beane was installed 
as minister of Channing Church on Sunday 
evening, January 21. Rev. Samuel R. Max- 
well preached the sermon. ‘The address to 
the minister was given by Rev. Sydney B. 
Snow. Rev. Roger S. Forbes extended the 
right hand of fellowship. Mr. Henry Stern 
gave the welcome to Channing Church, 
Rev. F. R. Sturtevant delivered the address 
to the people. Rev. Charles P. Wellman, 
Rev. Harry Lutz, and Rev. Paul Harris 
Drake also had part in the service. The 
new minister begins his pastorate with in- 
creasing congregations, and the church cal- 
endar announces a busy programme for the 
present and coming months. 


DorcHESTER, Mass.—Christ Church, Rev. 
Paul Harris Drake: Unprecedented interest 
and enthusiasm have entered this homelike 
and neighborly little church since the coming 
of Mr. and Mrs. Drake. The congregations 
have increased until tabulation of the attend- 
ance at the church services (including three 
evening services) since October 1, when Mr. 
Drake took up the work, shows an average 
attendance of 110 plus, for the past eighteen 
services. The Sunday-school has grown 
from scarcely a handful when services re- 
sumed September 10 to an enrolment of 
one hundred and twenty-four with new addi- 
tions almost every Sunday. A Hale Class 
of thirty-eight young men under the able and 
zealous leadership of Mrs. Emma Abbot 
Allen, the parish assistant, and a Howe 
Class of twenty young women under the 
leadership of the minister, are not the least 
of the signs of life in this wide-awake church 
school. Mr. Chester R. Allen, formerly 
president of the Boston Federation, Y. P. R. 
U., deserves great credit for his unflagging 
interest and- intelligent management as 
superintendent. The change of the time of 
the school from noon to 10 A.M. is proving 
a success. ‘Twenty-seven new members (ten 
men and seventeen women) have been added 
to the church roll, and seven children have 
received baptism during Mr. Drake’s period 
_ of service, which began unofficially last April. 

The George F. Pratt Society (Christ Church 

branch of the Y. P. R. U.) displays aggressive 

activity under the leadership of its newly 
elected president, Mr. Walter E. Sjolander. 

At the monthly business meeting and debate 

for January, thirty-two members and friends 

assembled notwithstanding the inclement 
_ weather, and a profitable evening was spent. 
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“Yadies’ Night” was observed by the]in Quin 
Men's Club on January 5, and more than a 
hundred sat down to supper in the church 
vestry. Anentertainment followed by games | 
completed the evening’s programme. The 
capacity of the little basement vestry and 
supper-room is frequently taxed to the ut- 
most, so that the custom of limiting the 
tickets has become the rule at all church 
suppers. Christ Church branch Alliance 
numbers nearly a hundred members, and 
continues, as usual, to be the financial and 
social backbone of the church. The Alliance 
tendered a reception on behalf of the 
parish to the minister and his wife on Friday 
evening, January 26, at the church. It has 
a balance of more than seven hundred dollars 
in its treasury—most of which is the tangible 
result of its recent and successful fair. The 
matter of electrifying the church, in place 
of the present unsatisfactory gas-lighting, 
and the adoption of the New Hymn and 
Tune Book are now up for consideration. 
The Lend-a-Hand, Ten-Times-One, and Hia- 
watha Boys’ Clubs for juniors remain active 
and helpful. “‘The Wayside Pulpit” is 
doing its level best to interest passers-by, 
and, judging from the number of people who 
look to it each day, it appears to be filling a 
real need. Lack of proper parish-house 
facilities is the chief obstacle with which 
Christ Church is confronted. With the 
social opportunities to offer newcomers 
through a modern and well-equipped parish- 
house, Christ Church, because of its unique 
location, democratic following, friendly spirit, 
and unusual title (for a Unitarian church) 
would be able to wield the sword of the 
liberal spirit in religion as effectively as any 
church in the denomination. Already it is 
planned to take advantage of the present 
flood tide of enthusiasm in the parish to 
launch the project of a parish house, and 
another twelvemonth may see a hope realized 
in an attractive parish building on the large 

lot of land adjoining the church. 
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SanrorD, Mr.—The Unifarian Church, — 
Rev. George F. Pratt: On January 23 the 
men of the church gave a jubilation banquet =~ 
to the parishioners, to celebrate the acqui- 
sition of sufficient funds to warrant plans for __ 
the building of achurch. This has been made 
possible by the generosity of a few of the more 
well-to-do members of the church, the labors 
of the local women’s branch Alliance, and the 
help of the American Unitarian Association. 
The church in Sanford is under great obliga- 
tions to Rev. Samuel B. Nobbs, New England 
field secretary, for the interest he has shown 
on a number of visits the past fall. He was 
speaker and guest of honor. Ninety-six were  — 
seated at the tables. In his address, after 
some witty allusions to the methods of the ~ 
evangelist who has been entertaining Boston 
the past few months, Mr. Nobbs gave a strong 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
for a young lady to prepare herself for 
SECRETARIAL WORK oe 
in one of the best boarding schools for girls 
and young women near Boston. She can do 
this on a scholarship offered by the School. 


May enter at once. Write for particulars. 
Address A 1021, Box 167, Boston. 


WANTED:— Donations to help publish socialistic and 
Unitarian books. Will dedicate book to you. Ad- 
dress “C,” care of Christian Register. 


ADY OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE as organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for position at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 


Church Announcements. 


FIRST CHURCH, Eliot Square, Roxbury. Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson will preach. Morning service at 11. Sunday- 
school at 10.30 A.M. 2 


| FIRST PARISH (1630), Meeting-House Hill, Dor- 
chester. Rev. Roger Sawyer Forbes, the minister, will 
preach, Morning service, 11 A.M. Kindergarten, 11 A.M. 


Quincy, Inu.—Second Congregational So- 
Church school, 9.45 A.M. 


ciety, Rev. Lyman M. Greenman: At the 
recent annual meeting the trustees reported 
to the sixty persons present that the last 
year had been the most prosperous in every 
respect for many years; the church organi- 
zations were in good working and financial 
condition; twelve persons had publicly joined 
the church; the congregation was increasing, 
and Unitarian literature was in constant de- 
mand. ‘The most notable event during the 
year was the celebration of the seventy- 
seventh anniversary of the Society and the 
pilgrimage of two hundred persons to the 
sites of the three former meeting-houses. 
Six picture memorial windows, valued at 
four thousand dollars, were dedicated during 
the year, including three-of Jerusalem and its 
hills, designed by an English artist. The two 
large windows, illustrating the signing of the 
compact in the cabin of the Mayflower and 
William Penn making a treaty of peace with 
the Delaware Indians, were designed by Mr. 
R. Phillips Ward of New York. The great 
Founders window, installed in the north 
chancel wall, is indescribably beautiful and 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev.;Howard N. Brown, D.D., and Rev. Sydney 
B. Snow, ministers. Morning service, 10.30. Mr. Brown * Te 
will preach. Afternoon service, 4 o’clock. Mr. Snow will 
Breech: Service daily at 12 M. Church open daily trom 
9 till ra. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH, Harvard Square, Cam- 
bridge. Morning service at_ 11 o’clock. The associate 
minister, Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, will preach. “Church 
Sunday”’ service of the Sunday-school at 10 A.M. There 7 
will be no evening service. % . 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. minister 
will preach. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Vesper service 
(all seats free) at 4 P.m. The minister will preach. Mid- 
week organ recital on Wednesday at 5. The church is open 
every day from 9 until 4. < ‘ 


a 


Service ‘ i” 
will speak. Subject,—“The Greeks.” Kindergarten and 4 
Primary at 11 A.M. service at 11 A.M. Preach 
by the minister. Subject, “The Christian and the Man.” 
All seats are free and a cordial invitation is extended tothe _ 

public. Take Chestnut Hill carsto Jersey Street. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649) _ 
Beacon Street and Audubon Circle 
Rev. Saunt R. Maxwet, Minister — 


restful. It presents an August sunset view 45. a3: Church School 9.) 9° 
of the broad and blue Mississippi River and vy ‘00 ie .M. Morning Service 


Indian Mounds, the landing point of Gov. 
Wood when he climbed the bluffs to clear the 
brush and found the town and church. Gov. 
Wood’s son Daniel, the first white child born | ~ 


= 


5.00 p.m. Vesper Service (all seats free) 
_ Short Service, Wednesdays, 4.30 P. 


ae ea z It is a curious fact that the lift of the tide comes not from a 


pies single mighty strain, but from three consecutive impulses. 
ees is a lift, and then a pause; another lift and another pause; and then 


a third lift and the height is achieved. 


This may be compared with human impulses in a great under- 

; taking. There is an initial enthusiasm, but that impulse wanes. 
Then comes the strain of sheer will power; and that, in turn, is 
reinforced by a third impulse, the deep sense of loyalty to the cause. 


z In the notable undertaking in which Unitarians are united at 

< the present time, TO RAISE $160,000 BEFORE MAY ist, 1917, 
2. FOR UNITARIAN WORK, we need the lift of the tide which 
comes from these three great impluses, the quick enthusiasm, the 
unfaltering will, and the steadfast loyalty. 


There 


WHICH LEADS. TO FORTUNE 


Send contributions to Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treas., 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


-and eloquent presentation of the importance 
of the Unitarian Church to the country, es- 
pecially for its emphasis upon the free use of 
reason in religion, and the encouragement to 
the more general employment of this God- 
given faculty in all departments of life. At 
the close of the address, Mrs. Pratt, presi- 
dent of the Alliance branch, in behalf of the 
women and of all the parishioners, returned 
thanks to the men for the supper, and to the 
speaker for his inspiring words. After some 


beautiful songs by Mrs. Edith Bartlett, and 


a few remarks by the pastor, the people en- 
joyed a period of “ visiting’? together, while 
the young people sang ‘‘ Brighten the Corner 
Where You Are,” and other songs. This 
event marks a new turn in the affairs of the 
Sanford church. A subscription list has been 
secured which will cover the budget of ex- 
penses for the ensuing year.» A fine lot of 
land is owned by the church; and $12,500 
provided for building purposes. It is hoped 
that this sum may be augmented sufii- 
ciently to provide everything needed for 
housing and equipping the church. 
Ng Mass.—First Parish, Rev. T. J. 
_ Horner: The Sharon society is rejoicing in 


_ a new Estey organ just put in at a cost of 
a oe course necessitates retinting 


_ done. The Alliance fair netted over $360 
ntly, which 1 with money in hand enabled 
hand the church a check for $500 on 


= the interior of ‘the church, which will soon be 


_ |South Congregational Church, 


Personal. 


Rey. James A. Fairley was installed at 
Jamaica Plain on Thursday, January 18. 


Dr. Luther H. Gulick, extension lecturer 
in the Department of Religious Education of 
the Boston University, is giving his lectures 
at Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, on Sat- 
urday mornings and afternoons. They be- 
gan January 20 and will end April 7. ‘The 
general subject of the morning course is, ““On 
Becoming a Woman”’; of the afternoon, “‘ Psy- 
chological and Social Devices in Character 
Building.”” Educators, mothers, and all who 
have watched the wonderful development of 
American girls in the Camp Fire movement 
should be Dr. Gulick’s auditors. 


The editor of Unity, Rev. J. Lloyd Jones, 
takes his annual March escape from Chicago 
this year in the South, preferably the Eastern 
South. He expects to be in New York March 
1, and will be available for engagements up 
to April 6. So far as possible, he would like 
to make this a missionary trip in the interests 
of Internationalism; an anti-military cam- 
paign, seeking not the end of the war, but the 
end of War. Correspondence is solicited with 
colleges, universities, high schools, women’s 
clubs, and ministers who are willing to co- 
operate in a union meeting along these lines. 
For list of topics on peace, literary and bio- 
graphical subjects, address, Unity Office, 700 
Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago. 


Isles of Shoals Reunion. 


The annual midwinter reunion of the Isles 
of Shoals Association will be held at the 
Boston, 


Saturday, February 10, beginning at twelve 
o’clock. Luncheon will be served promptly 
at one o’clock. Rev. Maxwell Savage, Rev. 
H. Houghton Schumacher, and others will 
speak. There will be some music and an 
exhibition of fancy dancing by the clever 
little Whitney sisters. All are welcome! 
Tickets should be procured from the under- 
signed by February 7. Send seventy-five 
cents for each ticket and include with re- 
mittance a self-addressed envelope. 


Car, B. WETHERELL, 
Wellesley Farms, Mass. 
Box 337. 


A Summer Plan. 


If there are ministers who wish or plan to 
build a summer camp, I should be glad to 
tell them of my Aladdin House which I have 
enjoyed now forfour summers. The problem 
for many of us with children is to own a little 
place in the country which we can use to 
escape the heat and noise of the city during 
the summer months. I solved my problem 
by erecting an Aladdin House, It is cheap 
and cosey, easily erected, and quickly pro- 
cured. It is a great joy and saving to own 
one’s own summer place. If my experience 
in this respect would help any one who is 
puzzled what to do, I should be glad to hear 
from him. 


CHARLES P. WELLMAN, 
23 Willis Street, Dorchester, Mass. 


The Canadian Department of Horticulture 
has secured a quantity of seed of the hardiest 
desirable varieties of Russian apples and 
pears. About 5,000 seedlings have been suc- 
cessfully grown from this. 


Pleasantrics, | 


- “My husband,” said Mr. Twickembury 
“is a vociferous reader.” 


: Heard in a street-car: ‘Oh, yes, they 
feel very grand now when they ride out in 
their new lemonaine.”’ 


In a hotel dining-room.—‘‘ What kind of 
cheese did you say, miss?”’ asked the waiter. 
“American boy cheese, please,’ said the 
young maiden. ‘‘Do you, perhaps, mean 
—ah—Young America, miss?’’ 


“Who was this ’ere Nero, Bill?” asked 

a coster of his friend as they gazed into the 

_ picture-shop. ‘‘Wasn’t ’e a chap that was 

always cold?” ‘‘No, that was Zero,’’ was 

the answer. ‘‘ Another bloke altogether.”— 
Youth's Companion. 


Norman McLeod was once preaching in 

a Scotch district where the reading of a ser- 
mon was regarded as the greatest fault. 
When the congregation dispersed, an old 
woman addressed her neighbor. “Did ye 
ever hear anything sae gran’? Was na’ that 
a sermon?” ‘‘Oh, ay!’ replied her friend, 
sulkily; “but he read it.” ‘‘Read it?” 
said the other, with indignant emphasis. 
“‘T wadna have cared if he had whustled it!” 


ae xf A young clerk was called before the man- 
> ager to explain why he was doing his work 
i carelessly. ‘‘Mr. Jones,” said the manager, 
“‘of late your work has been very perfunc- 

tory.” Just as he was going to ask for an 

¢ explanation, the young clerk broke in: “‘ Mr. 
‘Smith, I’ve been working here for three 
months now, and, though I have tried my 

Pages best, that’s the first bit of praise I have 
: received since I’ve been here. Thank you.” 

er New York Sun. 


é When Mrs. Lombard heard that the baby 
of her former cook had been named for her, 
she bought a suitable rattle with many 
jingling bells, and went to see her name- 
sake. ‘‘Why, Bridget,’ she said to the late 
. Miss Leahy, now Mrs. O’Sullivan, ‘‘I thought 
re you said the baby was named for me. My 
= name is Hannah, and you are calling the 
ae baby ‘Celestine.’’”’ ‘‘‘Celestine L.,’ ma’am,” 
oe said Mrs. O’Sullivan, hastily. ‘The Ala ets 
— _ for Lombard, and ‘Celestine’ is just a koind 
. * of a name to describe you, ma’am. ‘There 
ain’t anny ‘Hannah’ to your looks, Mrs. 
Lombard, anny wan would tell you that.” 


“ When the late E. H. Harriman asked 
ee: for information he wanted it definite. 
; “f Travelling through the cheerless deserts 

5 of Nevada his train passed a little station 
A with much platform, a bleak background 


.- of sagebrush and junipers, and no habita- 
bP ws tion within sight. ‘‘What is that station 
af there for?’”’? asked Mr. Harriman of a rail- 
- _ way official. ‘‘They ship a few cattle and 


two or three cars of wool.’’ ‘Which is it, 
two or three?” snapped Mr. Harriman. 
“‘Which is it? There is a difference of thirty- 
three and a third per cent.”—Wall Street 
Journal. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin had the usual 
troubles of a playwright when her success- 
ful play, ‘‘Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,”’ 
was first rehearsed. At one rehearsal when 
she was sitting with a friend in a darkened 
corner of the theatre, nervously waiting 
while a stage manager wrangled with the 
producer, the sound of a saw in active opera- 
tion came stridently to their ears from that 
mysterious realm behind the wings. ‘‘ What 
on earth are they doing now,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Wiggin’s friend nervously. “I don’t 
know, I’msure,’”’ Mrs. Wiggin said in despair. 
“‘But they are probably cutting out the last 
Bete. 3 
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Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


DoLinocdous 


TROPICAL CRUISES " #=1¥ine 


By ‘‘Great White Fleet,’’ Feb. 3, 17, 
March 3, 24 Days. All expenses included $280. up. 


JAPAN, CHINA prilippings Compre- 


hensive itineraries. 


Fak Pacific Coast March 15, April 12. 


SOUTH SEAS New Zealand, Australia. 


Novel t f 
February 14: ovel tour of the Antipodes, 


SOUTH AMERICA ‘i=, West Jnsies and 
February 3 and 17. 
Send for booklet desired. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


336 Washington St., Boston 


New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Sant Francisco, Montreal, 


Toronto 


Brassieres 
For Every Occasion 


50c; 75c; $1.00; $1.50 
$2.00; $2.50; $3.00; $3.50 and $5.00 


Palmer’s Corset Store 
(ONE STORE ONLY) 


52 Winter Street 
Boston, Mass. 


"se Ae oa 
umn a ne a5, GRAS F 


No et 


fees) | = 
Look for our Trade Marks. ; 5 
C.H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO HYMNAL” 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte ~ 


Price, 40 cents | Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston. 


This compilation of hymns and tunes, originally prepared 
for Young People’s Societies, has met with a large accept- 
ance and sale because of its ennobling and devout sentiment 
and its singable music. It has been found useful also in ~ 
the worship of the church, especially in the founding of new 
societies of the Liberal Christian order, and in missionary 
work. 

“Jubilate Deo” is now used with satisfaction in Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, Congregational, Union, and other 
churches, Young People’s Associations and Sunday-schools. 
To facilitate this, two editions are published, one without 
and one with services. For the latter edition, address 
Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 
Price, 50 cents; if sent by mail, 60 cents per copy. ‘ 


Antique Viewsofye 


[Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


**Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Saie by GEO. 
272 Congress Street, Boston, 


H. ELLIS CO., 
Mass. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 

West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 


Exceptional health conditions. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY Ae 
ANDOVER, N.H.- ; 


The Christian Register School Barean_ 


PARENTS 3] Z e 
Expert ‘advice freely given to shoots 7 
regarding day and boarding schools pt ee 


both boys and girls. 
Write the Christan Regeter cho 


